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RYSTAL PALACE.—SEPTEMBER EXCURSION 


MONTH, 

MONDAY.—International Velocipede Exhibition open. 

TUESDAY and THURSDAY.—Crystal Palace Shilling Operas, under the 
management of Mr. George Perren. 

WEDNESDAY.—Great Musical Jubilee on the model of the Boston Peace 
Festival, 8,000 Performers. Conductors, Mr. J. SaRLu and Mr. J, Proupman. Some 
of the Pieces will be accompanied, as at Boston, by the Firing of Cannon, Chiming 
of Bells, and Clinking of Anvils. 

MONDAY to FRIDAY.—One Shilling Days. 

SATURDAY (Opera and Promenade), Half-a-Crown. 


THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 


requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, 
MANAGERS, IMPRESSARIOS, CONDUCTORS, 
and others requiring 


ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 


throughout the Kingdom, may have their requirements met through this Agency, 
together with all negociations relative to the Musical Trade and Profession 
transacted with privacy and dispatch. 


The business of the 
GENERAL MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY 
is based upon the principle that 





No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 
The experience of the Principals in the management of large Musical, Com- 
mercial, and Professional undertakings enable them to guarantee that all matters 


entrusted to their care will be efficiently and equitably conducted, to which 
references to the highest Professors, Clergy, Merchants, and others will testify. 


VINNING & CO.,, 
125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 
INSUTI’S new Quartet, “I CANTA STORIE,” will 


Fr me... sung at the WORCESTER FESTIVAL, September 9th. Sent post free for 
ps. 





London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


R. SANTLEY will sing Professor Oaxenzy’s song, 
“TIS NOT ALONE THAT THOU ART FAIR," at the WORCESTER 


— FESTIVAL, Tuesday Evening, September 7th. Sent post free for 15 





London : Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


MADAME PATEY will sing Ranprcerr’s admired 
song, “* PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” at the Worcester Festival. 








ADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI, Sicnor BETTINI, 


and Mr, SANTLEY, will sing RanpEGGeEr’s popular trio, “I NAVIGANTI” 
(“The Mariners”), at the Worcester Festival, - , 





M® EDWARD MURRAY (Baritone) being engaged 


until December for Mdlle, Curistine NiLsson’s Provincial Tour respectfully 
— that all communications may be addressed to the care of Messrs, Duncan 
Avison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


I8§ ALIOE MAY (the new Contralto) will sing 
re, THE LADY OF LEA,” during her,engagement at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 








GAINTY THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at Seven o'clock, 
“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN.” 
BY OFFENBACH. 

(The English version adapted by WetLineron GuERXsEY.) 
LISCHEN—Miss Losesy. FRITZCHEN—Mnr. Trrnorr. 
WITH OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 

N.B,—Books of the Words and the Music complete of this popular Operetta may 
be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENNIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


we ABBOTT (Contralto) is open to Engagements for 


Concerts and Pupils, Address—6, Duke Street, Portland Place. 











\' THEED respectfully informs the Nobility and 


Gentry that she continues to give Instruction in Singing and the Pianoforte, 
at her own residence, or at the houses of pupils. —5, Duke Street, Portland Place, W. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL 

ACADEMY. Prospectus—Opinions of the Press—and Concerts, &c., upon 

receipt of stamped envelope. Professional Students brought out upon mutual terms, 
Norfolk Road House, Bayswater. 


ERR ADOLPH SCHLOESSER has REMOVED 
from 2, Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, to 25, Devonshire Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 

her REMOVAL, and that she is now at liberty to accept her usual Oratorio 

and Concert Engagements (town and country) for the Autumn and Winter Season, 
All letters to be addressed to her residence, 24, Durham Terrace, Bayswater, W. 


“A QUI PENSE-T-IL” 
(LA FIANCEE DU MARIN). 
Sung by Mademoiselle Tietsens at the Norwich Festival, 
By W. S&S. OAKLEY. 
ALSO 
“OTIS NOT ALONE THAT THOU ART FAIR,” 
To be sung by Mr. SantLey at the Worcester Festival, 
BY THE SAME COMPOSER. 
Published by Lamborn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, London, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


London: Lanusorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 




















Just Published, 
A MANUAL OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 
BY 
Ga. W. HAMMOND 
(Associate of the Royal Academy of Music), 
Price 1s, 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 
‘A HO! LOVE’S HORN DOTH BLOW,” 
THE SONG OF THE PAGE. 
FROM “THE BRIDE'S TRAGEDY,” 
Poetry by THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 
(By Permission.) 


Music by BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


Price 3s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DLLE. NILSSON’S AIRS SUEDOIS, with Italian 


and French words :— 


1. GIOVINEZZA. (La Jeunesse) 
2, LE ROSE, (Les Roses)... eee ° 
3, IL BALLO, (Le Bal) one one ovo ove 


(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BLUMENTHAL’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


LA RETRAITE. Marche 

LEOLINE. Transcription 

RALOUKA. Marche Turque.. 

LOIN DE TOI. Mélodie - 
L'APPASSIONATA,. Morceau de concert . 
OUI OU NON. Mélodie oy ° 
THE MESSAGE. Transcription 

THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE. Transcription 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS 


By HENRY KOWALSKI. 
EDITIONS FRANCAISES. 
MARCHE HONGROISE. Played by the composer with a 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert .. 
L'AVEU. Valse Brillante 
SOUVENIR DE CHAMPIGNY. 
ELFRIDE. Polka Mazurka 
VILLANELLE. Op.6. oe 
LA DANSE DES FARFARDETS se 
SOLITUDE. Premier Nocturne 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau de Salon. 
DON JUAN, Paraphrase ° 
LE ROUET. Caprice imitatif. . 
CHIMERES. Caprice Tremolo 
4 ee tos — Maritime - 
ERLES, Capriced nr 
TRIANON. Caprice Menuet . , one 
MARCHE TURQUE. Caprice 
LES RAPIDES, Caprice Etude én 
MEDITATION. Caprice de Genre | RE ag as 
DANSE DES DRYADES, Caprice Scherzo 5a 4a 
LA MALMAISON. Caprice Gavotte Ee rec Meee, 
GALOP DE BRAVOURE. As played by the composer with ‘distinguished 
success at the St. James's Theatre and at his own concert 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, w. 
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Vaise Brillante | 


As played by the composer. . 





CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


iT; , 
SOUVENIR DE CHRISTINE NILSSON.” 
POLKA-MAZURKA 
Pour piano par 
GEORGE LUMBYE 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 
Price 4s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“LHOLINHE Ww AL TZ,” 
ON SIMS REEVES'S ADMIRED SONG, 
Composed for the pianoforte by 
LOUIS KELLER. 
Price 4s, 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


'T3 — 
DBewsS P Oi-R,” 
AGITATO. 

Pour le Pianoforte. 

Compose par LUCA FUMAGALLI. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SONG BY BALFE. 
“SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE.” 


BALLAD. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 
The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“IF I HAD BUT TWO LITTLE WINGS.” 
(Something childish, but very natural.) 
The Poetry by COLERIDGE. 
The Music by JAMES MATHEWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
MISS EDITH WYNNE’S NEW SONG, 
“THE SNAPPED THREAD,’ 


Received with unbounded applause at St. George’s Hall on = occasion of its first 
performance, composed by H. Eisoldt, is published, price 3s., by 


Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
“D A Wt me, 


NEW VALSE CHANTEE, 

Composed expressly for Mdlle, Curtsting Nitsson by the 
BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD. 
(Edition de Heugel, Paris.) 

Price 4s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS OF THE BIRDS. 


THE CANARY. (Gratitude.) 

THE BULLFINCH. (Instruction.) 

THE ROBIN. (Charity. ) 

THE SKYLARK. ogee rene and Devotion.) 
THE NIGHTINGALE. Fe tereneragy 

THE CARRIER PIGEON. (lnstinct.) 


Price 3s, each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


‘OnNw THew’ LAS Bw.” 


REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Handsomely Illustrated. Price 3s. 

Lendon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















_ “And richly, by the blue lake’s silver beach, 
The woods were bending with a reach, 
And o’er the vale with gentle swell, 
The music of the village bell 
Came sweetly to the echo-giving hills. *— Longfellow. 


D'ALMAINE & CO0.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, ete., upon both systems, new and old. 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

And of all Book and Muswseliers. 
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CARL LOWE. 


(Continued from page 606.) 

If, after these few hasty lines, which are intended for nothing more 
than a short biographical sketch, we cast a glance over the composer’s 
whole life, we may well say that, in what he created, he has left us the 
noblest and the best part of his nature. We may truly assert that a 
long life flowing calmly onward afforded him the very best opportunity 
of fulfilling most comprehensively his artistico-historic mission, as we 
would especially designate his composition of ballads, What the 
simple German song or Lied owes to the creative spiritof Franz Schubert, 
in whose productions it is represented to us as a work of art which 
has attained a perfect degree of harmony, in which form and purport 
are most intimately combined, and in which the whole variety both of 
form and purport seems to be exhausted—so much, or nearly as much, 
does the ballad owe to the imaginative and self-creative efforts of 
Carl Lowe, Lowe, has for this reason, been called the Schubert of 
North Germany. In his case, also, form and purport appear to have 
reached the most perfect harmony: words and music, ready to follow 
the sentiment into the nicest details of individual nature, are enhanced 
by an artistic representation and characterization of the purport, 
displaying and unveiling all the riches of mysterious human nature. 
With no less justice is Lowe called, also, a born ballad composer, on 
account of the extraordinary number of his works belonging to this 
class, as well as the uncommon skill and ease with which he could over- 
come the difficulties presented by the words; bring out prominently the 
really leading idea of the poetry, and envelop it in a garment 
resplendent with colours and rich ornaments. For characteristic 
sharpness, certainty of design, and definiteness of drawing; for variety 
and truth of expression ; and for poetic richness of feeling, Lowe, as a 
ballad composer, stands hitherto unrivalled. For his genuine poetic 
feeling, which ventured into all countries, at every period of their history, 
it was an easy task to represent in new and original forms the text, 
often, as already remarked, difficult to treat, neglecting, moreover, no 
opportunity of employing, in piquant touches, a certain style of tone- 
painting, which he carried out with the minutest details of light and 
shade. Of this numerous examples might be quoted from every 
ballad, if it were the object of these lines to illustrate critically, one by 
one, the catalogue of his works. But siace, as a consequence of his 
efforts to achieve the greatest possible breadth and depth of expression, 
his treatment of the piano frequently appears overcharged and 
artificial, and as, too, we have to accept numerous difficulties in the 
succession of the harmony and numerousarchaic forms, as they are called, 
which at the moment served the composer's purpose, the demands 
Liwe frequently makes upon the compass and flexibility of the voice, 
as well as on its powers of endurance, appear by no means inconsiderable, 
and are, probably, one of thereasons why—with the exception of some 
few ballads—scarcely half the treasures he bequeathed us are 
known to and enjoyed by a very large portion of the public. In 
two qualities more especially do Liéwe’s special labours in the domain 
of ballad-composition strike us as being most effective and significant, 
and likewise crowned with the happiest success: one is that of the 
romantic colouring of the North, as it is called, where hobgoblins, 
elves, and witches form the indiypensable background, as in the 
ballads, “Der Erlkinig,” ‘Held Harald,” “Der Todtentanz,” 
“ Elvershih,” ‘“Odins Meeresritt,” &c; and the other, the fact of his 
giving utterance to the folk’s tone, in all its intensity, and his 
pouring forth from his lips those fervent melodies which are capable of 
at once awakening the most lively echo in the hearts of those who hear 
them, This is true more especially of the ballads: “ Der Wirthin 
Tochterlein,” ‘Graf Eberhard’s Weissdorn,” “Fridericus Rex,” 
“ Archibald Douglas,” “Henrich der Vogler,” &c. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the composer possesses a rich scale of tones when his 
tongue overflows with bitter complaint, profound but passionless 
sorrow, and patient abnegation. For what is highly dramatic, for the 
incarnation of passion, as it is called, his power of expression, on the 
other hand, does not appear equally prompt. 

_In other departments, also, of his art this composer distinguished 
himself by great productivity... Though his individuality was not here 
80 free, fresh, and unrestrained as in his ballads, we still find, in the 
domains of pianoforte music, oratorios, and vocal-part compositions, 
much that is important, original, and, as regards form, masterly, from 
his pen. His least important labours are those in the department of 
opera. This is to be explained, perhaps, by the fact that Léwe really 
always held himself aloof from the stage, and never sought, by study 
or otherwise, to become better acquainted with the style of production 
best adapted for it. However, in consequence of his almost rank 
luxuriance of fancy, and ease of produetion, there is scarcely an artistic 
form, from the symphony down to the simplest waltz, for which he did 
not feel a partiality, and to which he did not, at least, fling a greeting as 
he passed by. About 140 works of his have been published. Many of 
them contain, moreover, several numbers. Among them we find 





sacred and secular part compositions, duets, motets, psalms for male 
voices, and for mixed chorus; trios, pianoforte compositions, as, for 
instance, the “Zigeuner Sonate,” “ Frahlingsonate,’ ‘“ Alpenfan- 
taisie,” ‘‘ Biblische Bilder,” “Sonaten zu 2 und 4 Handen;” the 
oratorios, Die Zerstérung Jerusalems, Die Sieben Schlafer, Gutenberg 
Johann Huss, Festzeiten, Die clerne Schlange, Apostel von P 
and Polus von Atella; and the opera, Die Drei Wiinsche. he nu 
too, is large of his compositions still unpublished ; for instance 
operas, Die <Alpenhiitie, Ludolph der deutsche Herr, { ; 
choruses and interludes to Raupach’s dramatic fantasia, Jas Marchen 
im Traum, and to his tragedy of TJ’hemisto; ** Fest Cantaten ; 
symphonies in D and E minor, respectively ; and, lastly, an admirable 
Cantata which he composed for the centenary festival of the Lodge of 
the Three Circles. In consequence of the limited space at our disposal 
in these columns, we must abandon the idea of pronouncing a critical 
opinion on the artistic value of all these works; sufficiently large and 
important is the rich treasure which the composer has bequeathed us 
in his ballads—and we reckon them among the imperishable portions of 
our artistic wealth—they are the monuments of brass and stone which 
Léwe raised in the history of art no less than in the hearts of men, and 
truly reflecting, as they do, the thoroughly original nature of their 
creator, they will, most certainly, in times far remote, still continue to 
excite joy, devout sentiments, and emotion in those who hear them. 
Just as Franz Schubert has become, in a degree.attained by no other 
person, the genuine and insurpassable Lieder singer for the German 
people, we would call Léwe the unsurpassed ballad-singer of the same 
people. Resembling in many traits his predecessor, Zumsteeg, in the 
domain of ballad composition, though incomparably more eloquent, 
more poetical, and more intellectual, Liwe, like Zumsteeg, has some- 
thing classical about him, and, above all things, shares with Schubert 
and the other classical masters, that inartificial and undimmed creative 
ingenuousness, that clear, transparent structure of his creations, that 
something so well designated as “lightness and freedom from all earthly 
pressure.” Just as with Franz Schubert, it is more especially the 
romantic element which suits Liwe’s nature, and is best adapted to 
that of his Muse from that element; as from a sanctuary, as from his 
own especial nature, did his most beautiful and most sublime strains, 
soar upward, though, as a rule, immeasurably more developed towards 
mysticism than was the case with Schubert, With Liwe as with 
Schubert, too, it is rather the world of inward and profound than great 
and passionate sentiment in which their works find the soil wherein to 
strike root. While, however, with Liwe and the modern Lieder com- 
posers, the effort to bring out strongly form and purport is manifested 
particularly in pointed, and frequently self-conscious characterization, 
in harmonic, rhythmical, and declamatory variety of expression, it is in 
Schubert’s case exhibited principally in an inexhaustible store of melody, 
nay, more: in an unlimited melodious plastic power, which, likea blessing 
of tune, that seemed as though it would never end, presented us its blos- 
soms and fruit in almost prodigal magnificence. Notwithstanding this, 
however, Léwe, also, belongs to those singers to whom the secrets of 
their art were unclosed without trouble or effort, and displayed in 
unconstrained melodies. We may say of Léwe, too, that, unconcerned 
about material advantages, about fame, and about earthly splendour, 
he sang simply because he felt compelled to sing; because the power 
of song had been granted him, and because there was a restless desire 
at work impelling him to manifest to others in tone the rich treasures 
of his inward sentiments. We must not, however, conceal the fact 
that his productive faculty could not divest itself of a certain one- 
sidedness, which, resulting primarily from his being entirely wrapped 
up in his own subjectively musical existence, unfortunately diverted 
only too soon his glance from the present, causing him to forget 
altogether the latter and its musical creations, and rendering him 
incapable of aught in common with the artists and the art-productions 
of his own age. It is easy to understand how this loosened the bonds 
connecting him and his works with the present. While the music of 
our times falls unfortunately but too often into a certain speculative 
tendency, while reflection and abstraction threaten to remove us more 
and more from natural music, properly so-called, we find, in Lowe, a 
poetic soul, that expresses itself unfettered in music and through 
music, and the artistic efforts of which were the results of an inward 
impulse, of an ingenuous, believing enthusiasm, which, conscious of its 
high aim, seldom incurred the danger of missing that aim. _ , 
We began by speaking of a civilizing historical mission which 
Lowe was destined to fulfil as a ballad composer, and, therefore, we 
must not conclude without here acknowledging in his works a certain 
ethical and moral significance. Contrasting with the vapid workings 
of the current of thought at the present age, a current tainted with the 
poisonous breath of materialism, and which most of our music serves 
to reflect, Lowe’s music contains a goodly amount of the still fresh 
vitality of genuine art; his art enables us to obtain an extensive view 
of the depths and heights of the mind; exercises a purifying aud 
elevating influence upon those who hear it, and frees them, as it were, 
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from the burden weighing down everything belonging to this earth. 
But, if we are able to ascribe valuable qualities, which in their highest 
excellence characterize the indescribable worth of classical music, to 
Léwe’s modest muse, we may speak, also, of treasures which the 
deceased has bequeathed to after-generations, and we fulfil only an 
imperious duty of pious veneration and of gratitude, in not neglecting 
to prepare in our hearts, for Lowe’s name and works, a place of 
permanent remembrance, of thankful recognition, and of profound 
respect, Dr. Epuvarp Krause, 


———— 


THE STAGE FOREIGNER. 


Those who have seen in Paris or on any foreign stage the repre- 
sentation of an Englishman, have probably been a little startled to 
find what an extraordinary caricature was allowed to pass for a 
resemblance. They saw, very probably, a monster resembling Cali- 
ban, with a large and preposterously fluffy hat, with a dog in one 
string and a wife in a second, ready to sell both or either in Smithfield, 
If this character opened his mouth it was to use the magic words, or 
word, ‘‘godam,” which, in England, according to Figaro, does duty 
for all other forms of speech, and serves a man for entrance into a 
quarrel or exit from it, for the obtaining of his wishes in an hotel, a 
shop, a steamboat, or wherever else he may go. A little aggrieved, 
the spectator vows that the ignorance of the French must, indeed, be 
unsurpaseable, when a figure of this kind, which has not resemblance 
enough to give salt to caricature, is allowed to go unchallenged or is 
even received with laughter and applause. Before, however, censuring 
the Frenchman for so extravagant a representation, it may be well to 
look at home and see what characters do duty on the English stage 
for typical Frenchmen. What would any Frenchman say to the least 
exaggerated type of Frenchmen we present upon our boards? What 
would be his impression of our discernment when he saw the thin, 
spindle-shanked, long-jawed wretch, in tight-fitting and miserable 
integuments, such a being, in fact, as Hogarth, during the time of 
vehement anti-Gallican spirit, delighted todraw? Nothing, in France, 
assuredly, comes nearer to the type of Frenchmen than something in 
England approaches to the kind of Englishmen against which we 
protest. During the time of our long and later wars against France, 
nothing in the shape of a fair representation of a Frenchman was 
attempted on our boards. A lI'renchman must be represented in 
wooden shoes feeding on frogs, and owing his starved and mise- 
rable appearance to indulgence in that “thin and execrable ” 
wine on which our middle class youth is now nourished. How 
lamentable a falling off was here from the time when Sir Philip 
Sydney wrote in his immortal sonnet the words “ that sweet enemy 
France” or that subsequent period when the French and English 
armies in hostile opposition interspersed messages of courtesy with 
those of defiance. The idea of a Frenchman which prevailed on the 
stage during the early part of the century has been maintained, and 
oveasionally presents itself again. Punch’s caricatures of Frenchmen 
have however supplied us with a new type which is occasionally 
introduced, and the better feeling existing between France and 
England, and the talent of authors and actors have even enabled us to 
present on the stage one or two types of Frenchmen that have about 
them nothing preposterous. For along time, moreover, the insular 
raegnen and vulgar curiosity of the English, qualities of which we 

ve not yet divested ourselves, rendered everything foreign mirth 
moving. It is still the case in England, that if a man dresses himself 
in the least way different from his neighbours, if he wears a hat a little 
different in shape from those in common use, he is certain to be 
stared at, and may possibly be mobbed. If seen he is alittle more 
than usually domonstrative in gesture, or loud in speech, a certain 
portion of ignobly eurious Englishmen will strive to hear what he has 
gottosay. When this is the case with the people, it will of course 
affect the play-goers. We find, accordingly, a most unworthy 
propensity to regard everything unknown as ridiculous still influences 
a portion of the patrons of the theatre; though the increase in the 
means of communication and the consequent spread of knowledge has 
taken from a reproach of this kind much of its point. 

Among older exponents of foreigners generally, and Frenchmen in 
particular, was Mr. Wewitzer, an actor concerning whom little has been 
preserved, except the recollection of his acting in these parts. In the 
nasal tone, the shrug of the shoulder, and the striking display of the 
palms of the hands, which are supposed to indicate, with the aid of 
costume, a Frenchman, Wewitzer was unsurpassed, and his liveliness 
and sense of importance were very effective. Here, however, the merit 
of his representations stopped. He was at best but an indifferent actor 
and had no comic vis to render amusing or noteworthy his represen- 
tations. A proof of how small must have been his powers is afforded 
by the fact that his greatest success was obtained in Canton, a miser- 
able, sneaking, hypocrite, whom Garrick introduces into U’he Clandestine 
Marriage for the sake of caricaturing the Swiss, Mr, Blanchard appears 





to have been one of the first actors to depict successfully a Frenchman 
who was not extravagantly caricatured. His representation of the 
Marquis de Grand Chateau, in the musical extravaganza by Thomas 
Dibdin, The Cabinet, was a fine piece of acting. The “ stiff dotard,” 
with his affectation of energetic dignity and pompous gallantry was 
a very clever picture which the elder Mathews vainly strove to 
amend. Modern days have, however, produced the very best repre- 
sentative of a Frenchman our stage has seen. We need hardly say we 
refer to Mr. Alfred Wigan. We own to having seen abroad very few 
Frenchmen who exteriorly resembles the figure Mr. Wigan produces 
upon the stage. That, however, isa matter of little importance: Mr. 
Wigan’s types are ordinarily refugees, who have been long in England. 
They are poor, and often of gentle birth, They almost always cling to 
old traditions. A costume far behind the times is accordingly partly 
due to their careful hoarding of their garments, and partly to their 
wish to separate themselves from the present democratic state of affairs, 
Mr. Wigan’s representations of this class are undoubtedly very clever. 
They are quite free from conscious and almost free from unconscious 
caricature. Broken English, such as Mr. Wigan speaks, may often be 
heard in our streets, One thing, at least, Mr. Wigan always does, and 
for this, at least, we owe him thanks. He enlists the sympathies of 
the audience in favour of those it was once the custom to dislike and 
hold up to ridicule. He represents the men once exhibited as frog- 
eaters doing worthy actions, and inspiring strongest feelings of pathos 
in the mind of the spectator, We do not know how these represen- 
tations seem to Frenchmen. To us they seem to hit off with great 
nicety the manner of old-fashioned Frenchmen who have resided 
long in England and have caught our language without being able 
to acquire its pronunciation. In such plays as The First Night, The 
Lucky Friday, The Poor Gentleman, and many similar pieces, the 
reader's memory will readily recall, Mr. Wigan’s acting was capital. 
There was none of the nasal twang we were wont to look upon as the 
first sign of the stage Frenchman. Gesture and grimace were dis- 
criminately and seldom employed, and the dialogue was quite free 
from extravagance and ad captandum absurdities. It is on representa- 
tions of this class that Mr. Wigan’s reputation principally rests, and 
by them it has been partially limited. So complete an artist is Mr. 
Wigan, that some cause must be sought for our inability to rank him 
by the side of the greatest actors of the French school. More than 
one reason may be advanced for this. Among the causes that have 
contributed to it, however, must undoubtedly be counted the habit of 
depending upon broken English for effect. Whether this is altogether 
the actor’s fault, or whether the audience is partly to blame, is a 
question upon which we cannot and need not enter. 

Mr. Horace Wigan is also good in representing foreigners, witness 
his Cesar in his own adaptation of A Base Impostor. As the best 
Scotchmen are always played by Scotchmen, and as every good stage 
Irishman we have yet seen has been a son of the Emerald Isle, so we 
need not be surprised to find that foreigners are the best hand at 
depicting foreigners. Mr. Fechter’s recent impersonation of the Swiss 
merchant in Vo Thoroughfare is a case in point. Nothing could be 
finer in its way, and the character, though repulsive, was played with 
a delicacy and care that won over the audience, We do not, of course, 
count as representations of Frenchmen such performances as those of 
Mr. Fechter, in Monte Christo, or Mr. Webster, in The Dead Heart. 
They are, of course, such, in fact, but to treat them as such would be 
to depart from the spirit of our notice as completely as to treat of 
Romeo, Mercutio, or Shylock, as a Venetian, or Hamlet as a Dane. 
To the stage type of foreigner a simulation of foreign manners, such as 
we have before referred to, is necessary. In representations like those 
of Romeo and Juliet, As You Like Jt, and other pieces of the same 
class, the idea of the characters being foreigners is dismissed, except, 
so far as the poet has rendered necessary the maintenance of some 
distinction, ‘To render a part distinctly foreign in fact, it must be 
provided with language and actions different from those of the re- 
maining characters. Of broad comedy foreigners we have had during 
modern days more than enough. Few of our actors but are now and 
again called upon to depict a foreigner of some order, and some of them 
do it amusingly enough by imparting to each representation their own 
peculiar kind of humour. Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, or any other 
of our well-known actors when seen asa comic Frenchman remains 
Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, or Mr. any-body-else cleverly disguised. 
None of them can pretend to much merit in hitting off national 
peculiarities or cleverly caricaturing national foibles. The stage 
Scotchman, the stage Irishman, and the stage American cannot of 
course be considered foreigners, and they are nota sufficiently impor- 
tant variety of stage types to need an essay to themselves.—K. 


Bonn. —The programme at the fourth public performance of the 
Beethoven Verein included: Overture to Joseph, Méhul; Sixth 
Mo Concerto, Spohr; and Symphony (unpublished), Leonhard 

olff. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE YOUTH OF AN OLD 
MASTER. 


By Joser Seiner.* 


Johann Friedrich Daube, formerly chamber musician to the sov- 
ereign of Wurtemburg, and subsequently Imperial Counsellor, 
published, in the year 1756,a Theory of Thorough Bass, founded upon 
the three cords 5 6 7 

38 6 5 

3 3 
followed by numerous other practical and theoretical works, and 
finally, in the year 1798, by an Introduction to Self-Instruction in Musical 
Composition. ‘The first work was at once mercilessly cut up—perhaps 
more so than it deserved—by Marpurg, under the mask of an obscure 
Doctor Gémmel, of Berlin ; and Marpurg was followed, somewhat later, 
by the Cantor, Sonnenkalb. Both employed sharp dagger-thrusts as 
well as the most artificial trickery; a few drops of biting poison as 
well as whole streams of caustic buckwater, to destroy the unfortunate 
system of Thorough Bass. The book required no such amount of 
erudition and witty subtleties to be expended upon it. It would have 
been ruined by its own vague, and only half-true arguments, stated 
with the greatest obscurity and confusion, far sooner than these two 
famous critics allowed it to be, for they were the very persons who 
directed everybody's attention to this ill-advised Imperial writer on 
thorough bass. But Daube was an earnest-minded and clever man. 
He did not reply a word to the virulent satires of Marpurg and Sonnen- 
kalb, He continued to cherish quietly his peculiar principles and 
opinions, without paying any attention to the attacks made upon them, 
as is proved by his Musical Dilettante, published at Vienna, in quarto, 
1774; his treatise On the Musical Expression of the Passions; but, above 
all, by the Introduction already mentioned. At the same time as the 
treatise on the Passions, he published in Nuremburg, 6 Sonatas p. le 
lut, dans le gout moderne Op. 1, of which we know nothing more—after 
all, no great loss. In his Lniroduction, however, there is a great deal of 
useful, practical matter, the value of which is, at the present day, as 
great as ever it was. This holds good of what he says about the 
analysis of the motive, about first basses, about the arrangement of 
the score, about the title of virtuoso, about unison, etc. “ And even” 
—remarks Gerber in the Neues Lexicon—“if the treatment of all these 
subjects in the work itself does not respond to the reader’s expectations, 
the discovery and arrangement of all these ideas and aids, which are 
really necessary, to composition, do honour to the author’s sagacity and 
acuteness.” 

Gerber had, probably, not read the work himself, otherwise he would 
have added that, mixed up with what is useful and requisite, we find 
a great deal that is out of place, ambiguous, and even incorrect 
(15, 16, and 17 of the first part; 1 of the second part, and by far 
the greater portion of what he says about modulation), which, by its 
fatal proximity, obscures what is good, nay, even admirable. It is 
necessary to search often with great trouble among the chaff for the 
pearls. Now this does not suit every one. But any one who does not 
mind the trouble will find much that is remarkable, much that is 
uncommon, and much that is historically valuable, and which he 
would not expect to find in such a confused mass of rubbish. Among 
the pearls to which we have alluded, the worthy Daube, who has been 
unjustly so run down, gives us a highly characteristic anecdote of a 
greatly respected master. The anecdote might be related of Mozart, 
to whom the circumstance might have happened when he was in his 
sixteenth year, at Salzburg, Munich, or anywhere else in the Holy 
Roman Empire of Germany. But it happened really to old Johann 
Joseph Fux, Imperial Upper Chapel Mast-r—in his youth. It is, 
therefore, all the more interesting, because we know little or nothing 
concerning the life and education of this esteemed artist and teacher. 
When Matheson, who had previously endeavoured to turn the worthy 
man into ridicule, requested his biography for his (Mattheson’s) 
Ehrenpforte, and, at length, asked for it in his boisterous manner, which, 
as we all know, was anything but polite, the old man, who could not 
at all understand how a mere Hamburgh musician could add to the 
brilliant and well merited reputation of a Chapelmaster of the Imperial 
Court, replied with proud modesty: “I could furnish, probably, par- 
ticulars highly creditable to myself, of my rise and various services, 
Were it not contrary to my modesty to indulge in my own elogia ; let 
it, however, suffice me that I have been judged worthy of being the 
first Chapelmaster of the Emperor Carolus VI.” And to this he 
adhered, to the great embarassment of all future biographers and 
musical historians, and however much Mattheson grumbled at it. It 
was, however, during the very period of his rise that the story 
occurred which Daube relates, and which I have, for this reason, 
denominated characteristic and especially interesting. 

When a youth, Fux was Chapelmaster to a Hungarian bishop (unfor- 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 


tunately Daube does not give the prelate’s name). ‘The Emperor 
(Leopold) once heard, at the bishop’s, a mass which greatly pleased him 

At dinner he made enquiries about the composer, and Fux was ordered 
to appear. The Emperor praised him highly, and had a copy of the 
score made, taking it with him to Vienna. The mass was performed 
there by the Imperial chapel (mostly Italians), but in the most wretched 
manner imaginable—without vigour or expression. The fact is that the 
chapel, then one of the best in Europe, looked askant at the German 
beginner, as the Italian castrati entitled Fux,who was already celebrated ; 
so his mass necessarily proved a failure. The work was so sleepily droned 
out that, though not a single note was missed, it was proDounced weari- 
some by the entire Court. Such a failure was completely inexplicable to 
the art-loving Emperor, himself a composer, who remembered with 
delight the splendid effect the mass had produced when performed by 
the small episcopal chapel. But what was to be done? Nothing more 
= heard of the mass, and Fux was thus defrauded of the credit due 

to him. 

About a year later, the Emperor, being out hunting, again visited the 
bishop’s, and heard a still more beautiful mass. During dinner, Fux 
was again summoned, praised, and rewarded with a present, a copy of 
the new mass being immediately ordered. When the composer delivered 
it, he begged that, should it be performed, his name might not be at 
first mentioned, but one ending in “ ini, esi, or etta” placed upon the 
title-page. This was done. ‘The mass was produced as the work of an 
Italian master (who really had no existence), and—being executed with 
the greatest accuracy and most devoted enthusiasm — excited most 
tremendous applause. After the performance, several members of the 
chapel actually asserted that they had formerly served under this 
maestro, ——ini, who, they said, was one of the best in Italy. They 
added that they should consider it the greatest piece of good fortune 
to stand once more under such a master. “ That piece of good fortune 
shall be yours,” said Leopold, and—appointed Fux his Imperial Chapel- 
master, a fact at which many of these over-eager fine gentlemen fumed 
and fretted, probably, in secret. ‘So far,” says Daube, in concluding 
his account, “ will prejudice and cabals extend.” 

But prejudice and cabals no longer affected the now well-established 
reputation of the Imperial Chapelmaster. On the contrary his reputa- 
tion steadily increased, until the end of his long life. His death did 
not occur for forty years, when he had served three Emperors, who had 
loaded him with marks of honour and with riches. The year of his 
death is not exactly known. He was alive in 1732, while there is reason 
for believing that 1659 was the year of his birth. His Missa Canonica 
and his widely celebrated Gradus ad Parnassum are still held in high 
esteem, even at the present day. 








Bremex.—Herr Rheinthaler has received the order of the Red 
Eagle (fourth class), from the King of Prussia. 

Srockuorm.—A company has been formed for the purpose ot 
building a music-hall capable of containing at least two thousand 
persons. The hall is to be completed by the autumn of next year. 

Homsure.—Mdme. Adelini Patti appeared, for the first time this 
season, a8 Lucia, in Donizetti’s opera of that name. The next operas 
selected by her were Don Pasquale, and La Sonnambula, Her re- 
ception was, as usual, enthusiastic. 

CoLoane.—Professor Rudorff leaves this town shortly for Berlin. 
With a view of marking their great respect and esteem for him, the 
members of the Bach-Verein, which he founded, lately got up a farewell 
party in his honour,when they presented him with an address, very beau- 
tifully ornamented bya lady,and asplendid volumeof Bach’sworks. The 
proceedings wound up with a supper, and an improvized ball. There 
were present several visitors, not members of the Association. Among 
them were Herren Ferdinand Hiller, Marchesi, and Konigsléw.—A 
society has been constituted for the purpose of erecting a theatre 
worthy of the town. Shares to the amount of 243,000 thalers have 
been already taken, and there is no doubt that the remainder, to the 
value of 30,000 thalers, will speedily find subscribers. 

Mayence.—Herr Franz Schott, head of the house of B. Schott’s 
Sons, in this town, lately celebrated his “silver wedding,” or, in other 
words, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his marriage day. The court- 
yard of the establishment was gaily fitted up for the occasion, by the 
workmen. Among the more striking objects among the decorations, 
were shields bearing the respective number for the various years, from 
1844 to the middle of 1869, of the works issued by the firm. Accord- 
ing to the shields, the total number of works published by the house, 
since its establishment was in 1844, 7,000; in 1849, 10,000; in 1854, 
13,000; in 1859, 15,000; in 1864, 18,000; and at the end of the first 
six months of the present year, 20,000; the last work being a 
Symphony, Op. 79, by Herr Esser. Herr Schott gave 4,000 florins to 
the fund, for pensioning the superannuated workmen of the house, 
a fund which he commenced, in 1861, by the presentation of a similar 





sum. 
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THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


There will be no lack of interest next week at Worcester. Begin- 
ning with Llijah on Tuesday morning (a novel arrangement by the 
way) the scheme presents Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, in the evening, as 
well as a miscellaneous selection comprising Beethoven's violin con- 
certo, to be played by Mr. Carrodus, and Nicolai’s overture to The 
Merry Wives. For Wednesday morning Sullivan’s Prodigal Son and 
a selection from Judas Maccabeus are set down. We are able to state 
with some confidence that the former work will prove worthy the 
occasion, and that it will materially advance the reputation of its 
composer, The libretto has already appeared in our columns, 
and made a favourable impression. Selected entirely from the Scrip- 
tures with much thoughtfulness, the words are not only appropriate to 
the various incidents of the story, but are calculated to put the 
composer thoroughly upon his mettle. Mr. Sullivan has wisely 
abstained from attempts at dramatic effect. The narrative is told in 
all its simplicity, and the additions, apart from those which expand 
the dialogue, are only those required to enforce the lessons conveyed. 
In brief, the work is constructed after the model of Dr. Bennett’s 
Woman of Samaria, which it resembles, moreover, in the strictly 
religious character of the music, Mr. Sullivan will conduct the 
Prodigal Son himself—an advantage those who know the conducting 
of cathedral organists may estimate—and, with such soloists as Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, his 
cantata will be submitted to public criticism under the best possible 
conditions. May success attend it. Wednesday evening will be 
devoted to a miscellaneous concert in four divisions:—First, the 
Walpurgis Night of Mendelssohn; second, a selection from Oberon, 
beginning with “ Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Mdlle. Tietjens) ; 
third, an olio introducing, among others, the Worcester Cathedral 
Choir; and fourth, a selection entitled Hommage a Rossini, made up 
of seven excerpts from that master’s music. On Thursday morning, 
Rossini’s Afesse Solenelle leads the way, appearing for the first time in 
a Three-Choir programme. Signor Bettini is announced as tenor 
soloist, the Latin words giving him a chance of taking part in the 
cathedral performances. He will be associated with Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini (who, we suppose, has mastered the English 
language, as she is also set down for oratorio), and Mr. Santley. With 
the Mass will be presented Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, in which 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey and Mr. Sims Reeves 
will take part. The progremme of Thursday evening opens with a 
selection from Jt Flauto MMagico, including the overture, “O cara 
immagina” (Mr. Reeves), the quintet, “Hm! Hm!” ‘La dove 
prende,” “ Possente numi” (Mr. Thomas), and * Gia fanritorno.” A 
very miscellaneous set of things follows, among which are conspicuous 
Beethoven’s Symphony in F (No. 8), and a new quartet by Pinsuti, 
“J canti, storie.” Friday morning is, of course, devoted to the Messiah, 
with which the Festival ends. Such is the programme of the Worcester 
gathering, and, all things considered, there is little fault to be found 
with it. Certainly it equals as to interest the average of Three-Choir 
programmues, and we are not surprised to hear that the prospects of 
the Festival are such as make success a certainty beforehand. The 
only weak point in the affair is the retention of Mr. Done in his false 
position as conductor. We are not going to anticipate any of the hard 
things that willassuredly be said of that gentleman during the Festival 
week, Our object now is one of condolence, because precedent allots 
him duties for which he cannot reasonably be expected to qualify. 
We suppose there is no help for the Worcester organist. ‘Time and 
again has the arrangement been assailed without effect, Mr. Done 
must, therefore, figure in his unwonted post as best he can, and others 
must, in like manner, put up with the result of his efforts to be useful. 
At Norwich, as everybody knows, a better arrangement prevails, 
and Dr. Zachariah Buch, or the organist of St. Andrew's Hall, 
if there be such an individual, is not ex-officio conductor of the Festival 
concerts. ‘There the veteran Benedict reigns supreme, and wields the 
sceptre with accustomed hands. The Three-Choir practice is another 
illustration of the perfect content with which English people run in time- 
worn ruts, even when fully aware of the ridiculous figure they are making. 

One feature in connection with the Worcester gathering ought not 
to be overlooked. We hear this time nothing of opposition from 
religious zealots like Earl Dudley, whose reverence for the Lord’s 
house carried him three years ago to such extreme measures. The 
Earl’s name does not appear in the list of Stewards, and the Festival 
will, no doubt, be deprived of the light of his countenance, but he is 
at all events, passive, and that isa gain. There are always malcon- 
tents enough to be troublesome if somebody of influence will only 
blow a trumpet and plant a standard. With Lord Dudley quiet, the 
Western Festivals may hope to go on a while unmolested. 


Cartsrvune.—Mozart’s Figaro has been produced with a new version, 
by Herr Ed. Devrient, of the libretto, Mozart’s dialogue recitative, 
also, has been arranged for a stringed quartet by Herr Strauss. 








ROSSINI FETE AT FLORENCE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The festival which has taken place at Pesaro in nonour ot Rossini 
has been most successful. The Minister of the Interior, Commendator 
Ferraris, the Minister of Marine, Count Ribotty, and the Secretary- 
general of the Ministry of Public Instruction, accompanied by a large 
number of senators, deputies, and other distinguished personages, arrived 
in Rossini’s native town on Saturday morning, and assisted at a perfor- 
mance of Cherubini’s grand mass, which was splendidly executed by a 
large number of well-known singers, amongst whom were Mesdames 
Stoltz and Vercolini, MM. Graziani and Capponi. A grand banquet 
was offered in the afternoon by the Prefect of Pesaro, at which toasts 
were enthusiastically proposed in honour of the composer of Semiramide, 
the Barber of Seville, and Guillaume Yell. In the evening, whilst the 
ministers and the notabilities of the province were assisting at the re- 
hearsal of Rossini’s Stabat Mater and others of his most celebrated capi 
d opera, which were being executed in the principal theatre, an enormous 
crowd of people gathered before the doors, and insisted on being ad- 
mitted, crying that it was only just that the first to do honour to the 
great composer were precisely his own fellow-citizens. The Minister 
of the Interior begged the manager to pleaase the people, and, on the 
gates being opened, the crowd rushed into every corner of the theatre, 
crying, “ Long live the memory of Rossini, our great countryman!” 

The execution of the Stabat Mater and of the other pieces took place 
last night, and the execution was most perfect. ‘The theatre was cram 
full; and the large number of Italians who had rushed from every Italian 
province to assist at Rossini’s festival left Pesaro this morning perfectly 
enchanted with the beautiful music they had had the good luck to enjoy. 

Petrella, the Neapolitan composer, has just terminated a new opera, 
the subject of the libretto being 13 Promessi Sposi. Manjoni, the author 
of the renowned novel, has expressed to the Neapolitan composer his 
great satisfaction that his work should now become even more popular 
by having it reduced in the form of a melodramatic opera. tae 

At Florence, most probably, we shall have this autumn Ettore Tiori’s 
opera, Hzzelino da Padova. 

Florence, Aug. 23. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne. —Rossini’s Messe Solennelle is to be per- 
formed here with Mdme. Alboni, who, it is said, intends to retire 
altogether, after she has sung some few times more in Rossini’s last 
work. 

Baven.—The third Classical Matinée at the Kurhaus was especially 
strong in instrumental pieces. The latter included Mendelssohn's 
A minor Symphony; the prelude to Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin ; 
and Beethoven’s third Leonore Overture. Herr Batta, a violoncello 
virtuoso, performed a song by Schubert, and an original fantasia on 
L’ Africaine. Theconcert for the benefit of the MM. Peruzzi was 
announced for the 1st inst. Mdme. Alboni, Mdlle. Nilsson, MM. 
Genevois, and Bottesini were to take part in it.—Mdlle. Julia Schu- 
mann, daughter of the late Robert Schumann, and of Mdme. Clara 
Schumann, is engaged to Count Vittorio Radicali di Marmorito. 


¢ 
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Co Shirley Brooks, Esq. 


Dear SurtrLtey,—To continue. Men are not very tolerant of 
the weaknesses of women, in which lies much of their strength. 
The common complaint is that they are ‘‘fond of dress.” I 
would not give much for a woman not fond of dress. Nor would 
I care much to know a man indisposed to encourage this fondness. 
The true knightly instinct is— 

‘** To compass her with sweet observancos, 
To dress her beautifully, and keep her true.” 

I can hardly conceive any greater delight for an honest, loving 
gentleman. In most instances, the desire to dress well is a desire 
to please. Between husband and wife, carelessness in dress is one 
of the indications of declining affection. Even if the love of dress 
is a desire to outshine other women, it is a natural emulation. If 
women have no nobler ambition, it is the fault of the men. If 
they cannot speak each other down, they may dress each other 
down. Victory depends upon the husband’s purse or a dress- 
maker's art, not upon the genius of the competitor. And yet no 
money to buy clothes, and no skill in the artist who makes them, 
can compensate for want of taste in the wearer. Taste commonly 
indicates a general sense of the becoming. The Frenchman who 
wrote a treatise on 7'he Duty of a Pretty Woman to look Pretty, 
did not address himself to a mere frivolity. There was an under- 
current of philosophy in what he said. Therefore, dear Shirley, 
advise friend Punch to reconsider his’ argument.—Thine, 


4. S, Dilent. 
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To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Srr,—Leaving out of consideration that in the 17th clause of the Irish 
Church Bill, the organist is classed with vergers—an indignity which is no 
doubt keenly felt—the very fact of their being so associated implies a probable 
oversight on the part of the legal gentlemen to whom the framing of the Bill 
was entrusted ; and as Mr. Gladstone is well known as an accomplished and 
skilful amateur in music, I am quite convinced that it is only needful to draw 
attention to the circumstance of the proposed compensation to the organists, 
in order that a more just arrangement may be at once substituted. 

It is intended to give annuities, computed at the value of the stipend at 
present enjoyed by them, to clerks, schoolmasters, and sextons, while vergers 
and organists are to receive only a gratuity of not more than a year’s salary. 
I am not prepared to defend the value of vergers, and do not wish to say 
anything of the organist, who may be also the schoolmaster or other officer ; 
but in the case of organists, who are distinct functionaries, the variable gratuity 
is scarcely fair treatment. The majority of the organists in the United King- 
dom are men who spend the best portion of their lives in qualifying themselves 
for the positions they hold, which positions frequently represent a certain 
amount of competitive skill. The salaries of organists, as a rule, are never 
very large, and their opportunities of saving are only obtained by hard work 
away from the duties required at church; in some instances, also, the organist 
may have grown old in the service, and, if deprived of the stipend which forms 
the main item of his income, and which he was led to expect would always 
be forthcoming, except in the case of bad conduct or incompetency, would 
probably become reduced to beggary ; for, in competition for vacancies in other 
places which might occur, in which younger men would be entered with him- 
self, he would stand a poor chance, if any, against youth, especially when a 
more modern style of playing is brought to bear against his old-world manner, 
the excellence of character which he may hold would not be considered suffi- 
ciently to compensate for his old-fashioned performance. 

Other officers whose position will be rendered unnecessary will have a claim ; 
the organist is to have a gratuity, which will be varied according to the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners. The loss of office, the breaking up of a home, is 
to be paid for in sums varying from £5 to £60, the salary of an organist 
rarely reaching higher than the latter sum. How this will affect old men 
whose habits are strongly formed is best left to the imagination ; with younger 
men the case is not so hard, excepting where the apparent security of the 
position has induced many to marry, and then the difficulty of moving about 
with limited means, and with a family to hinder progress, needs no special 
description here, as it may be easily imagined. I am quite sure that if this 
letter is the means of calling attention to the oversight—for such I am con- 
vinced it is—that Mr. Gladstone will be pleased to extend a further kindness 
to a special section in a class of people to whom he has always shown the 
greatest possible favour, by proposing a fitting remedy for this seeming 
injustice. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, B. 

[The foregoing was sent to us long before the passing of the Irish 
Church Bill, but was somehow mislaid. The argument, however, is 
just as cogent now, if alas! wholly inefficacious—Ep. M. W.] 








Pracue.—Herr Carl Lowe's oratorio of Johannes Huss is to be exe- 
cuted here at the festival in honour of the great Bohemian reformer 
and martyr. Singers from every vocal association in Bohemia will take 
part in the performance. 

Nurempera.—Professor Krausse has completed his clay model of the 
statue to be erected here of Hans Sachs, the Mastersinger. ‘The model 
has been on view for some short time past, and pleases competent judges 
as well as the great mass of the less critical public. 

Kissencen.—The fine roomfof the Kursaal, notwithstanding the bad 
weather, was fully and fashionably attended on the occasion of the 
concert given by Madame Elvira Behrens and Herr Oberthiir. The 
room is famous for its acoustic qualities, and the fine voice of Madame 
Behrens was heard to great advantage. The fair vocalist was called 
upon to repeat Herr Oberthttr’s charming song (with harp accom- 
paniment), “ Je voudrais étre,” and the talented composer and harpist 
was recalled after his two performances of his own “Souvenir de 
Londres” and Parish Alvar's “‘ Montecchi.” 

Wirssapen.—The third concert’given by the “ Administration” of 
the Kursaal was fully attended. The artists were Madame Peschka- 
Leutner (soprano), from Leipsic; Herr Miller (tenor), from Vienna; 
Malle, Clara Poppe (pianist), from Potsdam ; Herr Wilhelmy (violinist), 
well known at the Monday Popular Concerts, of London ; and Herr C, 
Oberthir, the accomplished harpist of the London Academy of Music. 
The lady vocalists pleased the audience greatly, Madame Leutner 
being obliged to repeat the “ Bravour-Variationen” by Proch. Malle. 
Poppe isa very young artist, but played Liszt’s arrangement of Weber's 
Polacca Brillante with considerable rapidity, Herr Wilhelmy 
Was in capital “play,” and gave Vicuxtemps’ Réverie beautifully. 
Herr Oberthtr came in for a full share of approbation by his brilliant 
performance of Parish Alvar’s “ Montecchi e Capuletti,” and his own 
admirable concertino for the harp and orchestra, which obtained for 
him the honour of a recall. 





Moxicu.—Madlle, Mallinger was married on the 17th ult. to Herr von 
Schimmelpfenning (Diiringsfeld). According to the Wiener Fremden- 
blatt, the young lady, who, since her betrothal, has shown that she 
intends obeying the will of one person alone, namely—herself, sent, on 
the morning of the ceremony, for a cab, and directed the driver to take 
her to the railway station, having previously given out that she was 
going to spend a short time at the house of her future husband's father. 
Her mother and Herr von Diiringsfeld accompanied her. After they 
had proceeded a short distance, the driver was ordered to take the party 
to the Protestant church instead of to the railway station. On arriving 
at the sacred edifice, the three passengers descended from the vehicle, 
and, in about half an hour, the happy couple set oft on their honeymoon. 
The clerk and his subordinates were, with the exception of the clergy- 
man who officiated, the only persons present.—Speaking of the scenery 
for Herr R. Wagner's new opera, Rheingold, the correspondent of the 
above paper says: The curtain rises quickly, and the first scene trans- 
ports us to the depths of the Rhine. The whole stage, from the boards 
to the borders, represents a mass of waves. We behold reefs, and water- 
plants, the latter rocking to and fro; while, from the midst of the bed 
of the river rises an immense ledge of rock. This contains the gold 
which Alberich steals, and round it swim the daughters of the Rhine. 
The great effect of the whole scene is obtained from the light which 
the gold lying on the ledge in the middle casts upon the waves and 
bare rocks, upon the plants and nymphs. The waters now grow dark, 
and are enveloped in a fog that becomes denser and denser. Gradually 
the thick veil clears off, and dies away into fine morning dew, through 
which the spectator perceives the second picture, “The Géterburg on 
the Rhine” (the Walhalla), an open landscape on high ground. The 
scene is at first viewed under the effect of early dawn, but gradually 
the battlements of the Burg (castle), and the Hall of the Gods, are 
brilliantly lighted up by the rising sun. This picture forms a panoramic 
view, 160 German feet broad and 60 feet high, and is treated asa 
transparency. In the foreground are groups of rocks, while to the left 
of the audience is the entrance to a chasm, from which there issues a 
sulphureous vapour, gradually obscuring the entire scene. We have 
now the third scene, “ Niebelheim” presented to us. We behold an 
abyss with innumerable caverns, lighted up by the various forges of the 
smithy where Alberich compels them to forge the gold he has stolen. 
The effect produced by the glare of the fire on the various caverns, 
composed of crystals of all kinds of colours, is something magical and 
not to be described. We now have the Gétterburg once more. It is, 
at first, enveloped in fog, but, towards the end of the scene, there 
appears a rainbow, stretching from a rock in the foreground, and extend- 
ing right across the stage till it ends over the Hall of Gods in the 
Walhalla. This constitutes the great effect, the gods disappearing over 
the rainbow, which sends forth its fairy-like rays as it floats high up in 
the air. The scene representing the “ Bottom of the Rhine” was 
designed and carried out by Herr Dull, painter at the theatre. The 
scene of the “ Gétterburg on the Rhine” was painted by Herren Jack 
and Angelo Quaglio, after an oil sketch by the former; and the same 
artists painted the other scene, “‘ Niebelheim,” which also was designed 
by Herr Jank. Herr Quaglio superintended, moreover, the scenery 
generally, besides painting the fogs and mists, which he carefully studied 
from nature, and which play an important part in this latest production 
from Herr R. Wagner's fantastic brain. Whata pity they cannot be 
rendered a trifle more natural. They might then get down the singers’ 
throats, and spare the audience the infliction of a fresh batch of 
Wagner’s music. This regret, it must be observed, is not expressed 
by the correspondent of the Fremdenblatt, but by the writer of the pre- 
sent paragraph, who loves not Herr R. Wagner's works—neither those 
of a would-be musical, nor a would-be literary, nature. 

Tue artists of the Grand Opéra gave a dinner to M. Levasseur on 
the occasion of his being named Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
They also decorated their fortunate comrade with a diamond cross. 
Bravo! Messieurs et Mesdames. 
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IMPROMPTU 


Handed to Miss Edith Wynne on hearing her complain that 
the ribbon bows on her ** Maritana” shoes were “‘ much too 


modern” :— 


Fair Edith is vexed, and declares she’ll refuse 

The bows (much too modern) affixed to her shoes; 

But her boot-maker cannot be deemed too indiscreet,— 

Tis the custom, to see modern beaux at her feet! 
Crystal Palace Opera, Henry HERSEE. 
Aug. 26, 1869. 
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x Bistoive de Pulmerin ¥’Olibe fila du Roy Fiorenpos de 
Macepons et de Be BELLE GRIANE, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 


tinople, by Sew Maugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for Forty-Five GuINgEAS. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE FESTIVALS. 


O far as the musical world of London is concerned, the “ great 
Anarch,” Dulness, reigns over all. There is positively 
nothing stirring nearer than Sydenham (Crystal Palace music 
remains perennial) unless it be the Christy’s, who still chant their 
ballads and rattle their bones to admiring audiences of country 
yokels. What a change is here from the state of things a few 
short weeks ago, when London re-echoed with the voices of men- 
singers and of women-singers, to say nothing of sackbuts, psalterys, 
and dulcimers, and when unfortunate musical reporters per- 
spiringly tried to be in half-a-dozen places at once. We confess 
our inability to see the adequate cause of so complete a trans- 
formation. We make due allowance for heated rooms, the annual 
flight country-wards, and the general desire for rest and re- 
creation; but these things fail in accounting for the trance into 
which London music has fallen. There are still 3,000,000 of 
people in town needing entertainment, and the musical per- 
centage of that mighty host can hardly have laid aside their love 
for sweet sounds. The fact remains, nevertheless, that nobody 
pipes to them. If they want music they must make it for them- 
selves, or, at the worst, be satisfied with German bands and street 
organs, which stick to their respective posts with sublime devoted- 
ness. Never, perhaps—certainly not of late years—has stagnation 
been so complete as now. Even promenade concerts are nowhere, 
it having dawned upon the minds of would-be speculators that 
there is little in the temperature of August and September to 
induce a longing for dance music or a love for hearing classical 
works under difficulties. 

But the loss of London is the gain of the provinces, such of 
them, at least, as indulge in the luxury of Festivals. The head- 
quarters of music are shifted from the metropolis, and fixed in the 
shires, whither turn the regards of all who love the art; making 
Norwich one week, and Worcester the next, centres of interest to 
the entire musical community—the capitals pro tem. of no mean 
kingdom. After all, then, music is not stagnant; it has only 
transferred its energies ;—gone out of town, in point of fact, as is 
the fashion. 

Few will deny the usefulness of these provincial gatherings, 
altogether apart from the charitable objects they subserve. That 
something is done to spread the love of good music and to cultivate 
a refined taste must be evident. But we do not care just at 
present, to lay much stress even upon this. We want to point 





out how the country Festivals are doing a work as important as it 
is, unhappily, unique, by encouraging the development of English 
music, and English musical ability. It is the wholesome fashion 
of the directors to produce one or more novelties of greater or less 
importance ; and it is their honourable custom not to snub the 
offers of their countrymen. The good results already obtained 
can be estimated by any musical reader with a tolerable recollec- 
tion of past events. To do so he has only to write down and then 
reckon up the works composed expressly for Birmingham, Norwich, 
and the Three Choirs, during the last twenty years. We are 
inclined to think the list would startle him by the number and 
importance of its contents. Then, in order that the value of the 
country Festivals may be heightened by contrast, let him prepare 
another list of works which have sprung into existence in the 
same time under other auspices. The two, side by side, would 
make an edifying picture, and would amply justify the estimation 
in which the provincial gatherings are, by common consent, held. 


pene) Neat ee 
MADAME PAREPA-ROSA AT THE PEACE JUBILEE 
(From the “ New York Times,” June 17.) 


After the “ Gloria,” came Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who sang the “ Ave 
Maria” built by Gounod upon Bach’s first prelude, with a violin 
obbligato of about one hundred instruments. The melody being thus 
overwhelmingly played, the arpeggio accompaniment was inaudible, 
the audience enjoying an excess of Gounod at the expense of Bach. 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa’s singing was faultless, and her rich, vigorous 
voice rang through the hall as clearly as if its dimensions were not ten 
times as large as those of any in which she has been accustomed to 
appear. She sang, too, without apparent effort, and with the natural 
simplicity of style which is always one of her brightest charms. But 
her most magnificent achievement was her performance, later in the 
day, of the “ Inflammatus” of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, in which she 
towered throughout above the united chorus and orchestra, flinging 
forth at the close the resounding note, which tries the powers of many 
artists in ordinary concert-rooms, with thrilling force and effect. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa and Miss Adelaide Phillips were the solo 
vocalists of the occasion. In Handel’s vigorous and florid air, ‘ Let 
the bright Seraphim,” the first named lady achieved a triumph of 
which probably no other artist living would be capable. Without the 
faintest appearance of effort, she sang as clearly and brilliantly as if in 
a concert-room of ordinary dimensions. Nota note was missing, and 
not a phrase was robbed of its complete effect. The audience was 
electrified, and vehemently demanded an encore, which was given 
more superbly, if possible, than the first performance. Miss Phillips 
sang with conscientious earnestness, but her succesg was not wholly 
equal to her endeavours. Mr. Ole Bull did not appear, and the violins 
were led by Mr. Carl Rosa. General Grant was present. 


O-— 


NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Norwica, 80th August, 1869. 


The Sixteenth Triennial Festival of Norfolk and Norwich commences” 
to-night with a concert, and will continue till Friday next, when a 
performance of the Messiah in the morning, and a grand ball in the 
evening are to bring the week’s doings to an end. Any opinion as to 
the probable success of the meeting, must at this early stage be 
necessarily more or less speculative, but by what I learn from those 
most likely to be well informed in the matter, the prospects are at 
present hardly as satisfactory as might be desired. ‘I’o account for 
this, various reasons are adduced. In the first place, the Festival is 
held at a time when a great number of the families in the neighbour- 
hood are away from home, the exodus at this season of the year being 
as general in the provinces as it is in London. In the second place, 
it has hitherto been the custom to have this meeting the week after 
that of Worcester ; this year it precedes the gathering of the Three 
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Choirs, and consequently includes another festival—that of Saint 
Partridge—whose adherents in Norfolk are perhaps more numerous 
than in any other county in England, and as report speaks favourably 
of the quantity of birds, no doubt the number of those devoted to the 
slaughter of these innocents will be proportionate, and as the secret of 
being in two places at once has not yet been arrived at (even in this 
highly bueolic and advanced district), many of those who might 
otherwise have been sitting in St. Andrew’s Hall listening to Rossini’s 
Messe Solennelle, or Handel’s Messiah, will be trudging over the stubble, 
banging away right and left, and furnishing not a few brace for next 
week’s dinner-table. It may, and probably will be asked—* Why not 
hold the meeting later?” but here another difficulty interposes, some 
of the principal singers, including Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini, Mr. Santley, &c.. start for an extended tour at the end of next 
week, when they are to sing in Liverpool, on their way to Dublin, and 
so the Committee was driven to the present arrangement by that 
sternest of laws (which is said to know no law), inevitable necessity. 
Three years ago the Festival was fixed some weeks later to accommodate 
the Prince and Princess of Wales (who were present at Mr. Costa’s 
Naaman), and then the result was not altogether what could have been 
wished, so that after all the safest motto would appear to be “in medio 
tutissimus ibis.” Then again, it may be urged that the programme 
this year is not altogether as attractive as it might be, the only 
absolutely new works to be produced being a selection from the 
Hezekiah of Mr. Hugo Pierson, whose Jerusalem will be identified with 
the Norwich Festival of 1852, and a Song of Praise by Mr. Horace 
Hill. True there is another novelty (so far as the provinces 
are concerned) in the shape of Rossini’s AJfesse, which will be 
now heard for the first time out of London, Still, in justice to 
Norwich, it should not be forgotten that it was here Spohr’s principal 
works were first heard in England, Die Letzen Dinge (Last Judgment 
so-called), the earliest of his three great works (composed in 1825), 
being brought out at the Festival of 1830, his Christian’s Prayer 
in 1836, Calvary in 1839, and Fall of Babylon (included in the 
present programme) in 1842, music to the second part of Faust in 
1852, his “Seasons” (a Symphony) in 1857. To Norwich again we 
owe the production of Dr. Bexfield’s /srael Restored in 1852, Molique’s 
Abraham in 1860, Benedict’s Undine also in 1860, the same composer's 
Richard Coeur de Lion in 1863, his St. Cecilia in 1866, Arthur Sullivan’s 
In Memoriam, likewise in 1866, to say nothing of Silas’s Joash in 1863, 
and other works of less pretension which the guiding spirits of the 
Festivals have brought forward from time to time since the first 
gathering in 1824, when the late Sir George Smart conducted. After 
Sir George, the late Professor Taylor wielded the baton for many years, 
and to him in 1845 succeeded Mr. Benedict, who is deservedly held in 
the highest estimation by the East Anglians—so high, indeed, that the 
Festival which should have taken place in 1851 was postponed till the 
following year in consequence of the favourite conductor being with 
Jenny Lind on her American tour. 

The principal artists, including Mdlles, Tietjens and Ilma di Murska, 
Mesdames Talbot-Cherer, Patey, and Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs, Vernon 
Rigby, W. H. Cummings. and Santley, Signori Bettini and Foli arrived 
yesterday evening, the Great Eastern Railway fully vindicating its 
claims as the slowest of lines in every sense, not only from the fact of 
its taking nearly 7 hours to get over a journey little more than the 
distance from London to Birmingham (performed by the North-Western 
in less than half the time), but from the additional circumstance that, . 
owing to some dispute with the authorities of the town, there was not 
a single conveyance of any kind to be had at the station. When to the 
extensive luggage of the singers you add the instruments of the players, 
the confusion of boxes, double-basses, portmanteaus, big drums, fiddle 
and violoncello cases, may possibly be imagined, but certainly cannot be 
described. 

The orchestra will number in all some 350 perrormers, ot whom 76 
are instrumentalists. Considered numerically, the latter may be looked 
upon as a strong band, but glancing through the printed list, I find very 
many names utterly unknown to your London readers. Some are 
amateurs, some local professors, and in many instances possessing neither 
sufficient capacity nor experience to play their respective parts with that 


efficiency which one has a right to expect at a meeting of such 
magnitude. Of the familiar names may be mentioned, Mr. H. Blagrove 
at the head of the first, and Mr. W. Watson at the head of the second, 
violins; Messrs. R. Blagrove, first tenor; Paque, principal violoncello; 
Howell, double bass; Radcliffe and Card, flutes; Barret and Crozier, 
oboes ; Lazarus and Maycock, clarionets; J. ¥. Hutchins, first bassoon ; 
C. Harper, horn; T. Harper, trumpet; Hawkes, trombone ; Phasey, 
ophicleide ; Lockwood and Miss Trust, harps; Horton and Seymour, 
drums; organist, Mr. Harwood (who has held the post now 21 years) ; 
Mr. J. T. Hill is chorus-master, and Mr, Benedict (as a matter of 
course), conductor. 

At 10 o'clock this morning, band, chorus and principals assembled 
for rehearsal, which, with the exception of a short interval for luncheon 
lasted till nearly 5 o’clock. Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang, Handel’s Acis 
and Galatea (both to be performed this evening), the selection from 
Mr. Pierson’s Hezekiah (parts of which Mr, Benedict caused to be 
repeated three or four times), the whole of Rossini's Mass and the new 
‘* Song of Praise,” (conducted by the composer, Mr. Horace Hill, Mus. 
Bac., Cantab., son of the late and brother of the present chorus-master), 
were all gone through during this long and trying day, which is to 
close with a concert of certainly more than three hours’ duration, Thus 
for nearly ten hours will the walls of St, Andrew's Hall have resounded 
to the “concourse of sweet sounds.” 





Tuespay. 


The greater part of to-day has been again given to rehearsals, 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum portions of Hezekiah (once more), and 
a variety of pieces for the evening performance have sadly taxed the 
energies of those members of the band whose familiarity with many ot 
the works, would have rendered repetition altogether unnecessary, but 
who are compelled to go through the infliction for the benefit of the 
amateur or incompetent element of which I have already spoken. 

The performance of last evening was successful, in both an artistic 
and financial point of view. True there might have been an improve- 
ment on the lady to whom was confided the soprano music, in Acis 
and Galatea, and whose engagement for so important a post as that of 
seconda donna can hardly be explained except by reference to that 
source of so many mistakes—local influence; but if the representative 
of the love-stricken nymph fell short of perfection, the amorous swain, 
the gentle shepherd, and the revengeful giant of the most charming 
pastoral ever written, found in Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Cummings, and 
Santley representatives of the highest capability, while the chorus 
(which is particularly noticeable for the beauty of the soprano and 
bass voices) did full justice to the ever fresh and tuneful music of 
Handel. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise (which, in proper order, 
should have been mentioned first, inasmuch as after the National 
Anthem it opened the concert), was admirably sung and played 
throughout, Mdlle. Tietjens sustaining the soprano, and Mr. Cummings, 
the tenor part; ‘“ Praise thou the Lord,” by the former, and the famous 
“ Watchman” solo by the latter, producing a marked effect, which 
would doubtless have found vent in hearty applause but for the absurd 
regulation, which affects to treat St. Andrew’s Hall as if it were a 
sacred instead of a secular edifice—a view, which if fully carried out, 
would do away with the evening concerts altogether, unless they also 
were devoted to oratorios and works of a similar character. It may be 
pleaded that the site of the hall was at one time a church dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, but against this must be set the fact, that at different 
periods, it has been devoted to such very secular purposes as Mayors’ 
banquets, feasts of various crafts or guilds, and a Corn Exchange, while 
every Festival concludes with a grand dress ball held in this very 
building. The sacred character of the morning's performances is perhaps 
the ostensible reason, but one which after all only holds good, when such 
works are performed in a Cathedral. Last night the hall looked magnifi- 
cent, completely filled as it was in all parts by a gaily dressed audience, 
the background decorated with portraits of local notabilities (at the head 
of whom stands Nelson), by artists of celebrity, such as Beechey, Opie, 
Gainsborough (greater even as a portrait than a landscape painter), 





Clint, Hoppner, Lawrence, J. P. Knight, &c., &c. 
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Before concluding to-day, let me add that Mr. Santley was ercored 
(as a matter of course) in “Oh, ruddier than the cherry,”—audible 
expression of approval not being forbidden in secular works. 





WEDNEsDAY. 


Why the concert of last evening should be called in the scheme the 
“ first” concert when it was in reality the second, I caynot understand, 
except onthe assumption that the one on Monday was the (so-called) 
cheap evening (the prices being to the Patrons’ stalls 10s. 6d., and to 
the area and galleries, 5s.—the admission to all other performances 
being £1 1s. and 10s, 6d., and therefore did not count. Judged by the 
light of one’s London experience these prices are far too high, indeed 
almost prohibitive in the case of large families, unless possessed of ample 
means ; and I should think that by a judicious lowering of the scale, 
and making three classes of seats, say, at 15s., 10s.,and 5s. respectively, 
larger attendances might be ensured, and the financial result be quite 
as satisfactory as with the hall only partially filled at the higher figure, 
as was the case this morning. 

The subjoined scheme will show that the musical appetite of East 
Anglia is—not to put too fine a point upon it—large, there being no 
lees than 23 pieces set down, to which must be added four encores, It 
was therefore within half an hour of midnight ere the last chords of 
Wagner's pompous march had played the audience out of the hall:— 


Part I. 
Mendelssohn 


Reformation Symphony eos 

Prayer, “ Ruler of this awful hear” (Oberon), Mr. W. 
H. Cummings. ... 

Cavatina, “ Lascia ch’io pianga (Rinaldo), Madame 


C. M. v. Weber. 


Patey ... Handel. 
Aria, «Salve dimora ” ” (Faust), Mr. "Vernon Rigby. 
Violin obbligato—Mr H. Blagrove. __... Gounod. 
Quartette, “Il cor e la mia fe i ( Fidelio), Mille. 
Tietjens, Madame Talbot-Cherer, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Signor Foli Beethoven. 
. On, . ld a” 
Aria, {nes aa morn .. jinwntite,, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini a wee ee» Rossini. 
Romanza, “ Desserto in terra” — Sebastian), 
Donizetti. 


Signor Bettini 

Gran Scena ed Aria (Medea, Malle. Tietjens (first 
time of performance in England). Conducted by 
the Composer eee 

Song, ‘““The Wreck of the Hesperus. ” Mr. Santley 

Mélodie for four Violoncellos and Contrabasso (“ Sou- 
venir de Curis”), Messrs. Paque, Chipp, Guest, 
Pettit, and Howell ove 

Aria, “The Shadow Song” ( Dinorah), Malle. Tima 
di Murska me 

Quartett, ‘Over the "dark ‘vee waters” "( Oberon) 
Malle. Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, — 
Bettini, and Mr. Santley : 


Randegger. 
J. L. Hatton. 


Paque. 


Meyerbeer. 


C. M. v. Weber. 


Part II. 
Overture (Fernand Cortez) ... Spontini. 


Air, “ Rage, thou angry Storm” ( The Gipsy'’s Warn- 


ing), Signor Foli Benedict. 
Duet, ‘‘Now let every sorrow vanish” (Der Berges, 

Madlle. Tietjens. and Mr. Santley Spohr. 
Duo, “Dis-moi ce mot” (“One Word’ », "Madame 

"Trebelli- Bettini and Signor Bettini os Nicolai. 
Air, “Yes, let me like a Soldier fall” (Maritana), 

Mr. Vernon Rigby ; Wallace. 
Song, “ Water parted from the Sea” (Artaxerxes), 

Madame Talbot-Cherer .. Arne. 


National Chorus, “ Ye Mariners of Engh and.” By the 
Choir 
Song, “ The Last Rose of Summer,” "Malle. Tietjens._ 


H. Hugo Pierson. 


Song, “Draw the Sword, Scotland,’ Mr. W. H. 

Cummings. «. Scotch. 
Romance, “Comme a vingt ‘ans,’ ’ Madame Trebelli- 

Bettini ... °. * eee ee Durand. 
Grand March (ZT. annhduser) oes ous es» Richard Wagner. 


I am afraid that the musical tastes of this part of the world are 
neither so widely nor so highly cultivated as to induce the proper 
appreciation of such a work as Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony,” 


following at the close. A glance at the programme will show that the 
majority of pieces at this concert are sufficiently well known—not to 
say familiar—as not to require any detailed notice, while the names of 
the principal artists are ample guarantee that the execution generally 
was all that could be desired. The first novelty was the scena and aria 
(Medea), a lengthy and exceedingly clever composition by Signor 
Randegger, who, in conducting his own work, displayed no small 
capability as a chef d'orchestre, his beat being at once clear, vigorous, 
and decisive. The scena is divided into four movements—a recitative, 
andante, a second recitative, and an allegro. Written originally for 
Madame Rudersdorff, and produced last winter at the Leipsic 
‘‘Gewandhaus” with great success, commanding the warm 
admiration of the German public in general, and the praise of a 
no Jess competent judge than Ferdinand Hiller in particular. Signor 
Randegger might feel quite secure of his position in submitting his 
work to the test of an English audience, more especially as Mdlle. 
Tietjens, whose embodiment of Medea (Cherubini’s) is one of the 
grandest efforts ever witnessed in the lyric drama, was to be the 
exponent. All the wonderful fire and energy, the grand declamation, 
the thorough earnestness, and evident desire to do the fullest justice 
to the composer were exhibited by the great prima donna, and in saying 
that the composition and the singer were alike worthy of each other, 
a fitting tribute is paid to both. In these days of poverty of invention, 
dearth of ideas, and all but universal ruling of the common-place, 
Signor Randegger may be congratulated on the production of something 
which shows that the large style of music is not altogether extinct, 

The title of M. Paque’s piece for four violoncellos and double-bass 
is apt to puzzle the reader. It might be taken at first sight for “ Re- 
collections of the Cure,” were it not that the Belgian violoncellist can 
hardly be supposed to have much sympathy with the whilom lion of a 
Holborn music-hall, “Curis” might be an individual or a place—l 
believe it is the latter, somewhere near Lyons; at any rate the melodie 

is pretty enough, and the work is not so long as one might be led to 
expect from the portentous apparition of five such instruments in 
combination. Mdlle. Ilma di Murska created quite a sensation in the 
“ Shadow Song” (which, however, seemed incomplete without the dance 
and lime-light moon), giving out the high D flat with wonderful effect. 
The “ Airs Hongrois” set down for Mdlle. di Murska in the second 
part not having arrived, ‘‘ Qui la voce” (Puritant) was substituted, and 
although not so completely suited to the style of the Hungarian 
soprano, nevertheless pleased the audience greatly. The lovely quartet 
from Fidelio was considerably marred by the Marcellina (unintentional 
pun), who seemed to have but little idea of the music she was singing. 
The Oberon quartet, equally a masterpiece, although in an altogether 
different style, was sung (in Italian) to perfection—as might well be 
expected from such artists. Although there were four re-demands ia 
the second part—viz., the duet for Madame Trebelli and her husband 
the song of Don Cesar de Bazan, Mr. Pierson’s really fine, broad and 
effective chorus, and that everlasting flower “* The Last Rose of Summer ” 
—there was but little real enthusiasm in the hearers, who seemed to be 
infected with the chill of the printed restrictions to which allusion has 
already been made. To-day they have, however, to some extent, 
shaken off their froideur, and certainly reversed the proverb which 
tells us that “a prophet hath no honour in his own country,” as Mr. 
Pierson and the selection from his oratorio have received what is 
conventionally termed an ovation. As this morning’s performance 
concluded late, and my parcel must go away early, an extended notice 
of the selection from Hezekiah must necessarily be deferred till a more 
convenient opportunity, which is hardly likely to occur until the end of 
the Worcester Festival next week. The “‘argument” is thus set forth :— 

The principal events in the history of Hezekiah, King of Judah, 
appear to be the following :— 

I. The restoration which he effected immediately after his accession 
of the Temple and its solemn worship, which had been profaned by 
his idolatrous father, Ahaz. 

II. His dangerous illness, his recovery, and the miraculous sign 
given on that occasion, 

III. His contest with the empire of Assyria. 





which appeared to fall dead on its hearers, scarcely a hand of applause 
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These form the subject of the three parts of Mr. Pierson’s work. 
The oratorio begins with Hezekiah's announcement of his purpose to 
purify the Temple and re-establish the exercise of true religion. He 
summons the priests and Levites to resume their ministrations. He 
celebrates a memorable Passover, which is kept with extraordinary 
demonstrations of joy. 

Part IJ. is chiefly occupied with Hezekiah’s illness and recovery, 
which (as most commentators now agree) must have preceded the 
Assyrian invasion, although placed after it in the Scripture narrative, 
No movement from this part of the oratorio is included in the present 
selection. 

Part III. contains the most highly dramatic, and spirit-stirring scenes 
in the work. Hezekiah addresses his officers and troops in a tone of 
calm and dauntless confidence in God’s protection. He receives a 
haughty missive from Sennacherib, proceeds to the Temple, spreads 
the letter before the Lord, and pleads long and anxiously for deliver- 
ance. 

A Divine message is sent in reply by Isaiah, assuring him, not 
merely of final victory, but that the heathen invader shall not even be 
permitted to attack the sacred city. The catastrophe follows, but here 
the author has found himself compelled to make use of secular resources 
since the account of the destruction of Sennacherib’s army, as given in 
Scripture, is scarcely capable of being rendered musically. With a 
triumphant chorus the oratorio concludes. Parts of the prophecies of 
Isaiah uttered during the progress of the invasion, as well as passages 
from Psalms 46, 75, and 76, which are known to have been written 
with direct reference to it (possibly by Hezekiah himself), are em- 
bodied in Part III. 

The hall was about half filled, and the applause which found vent 
from time to time seemed to be led rather by the partisans of Mr. 
Pierson, than dictated by the spontaneous feeling of the general public. 
True, this is no criterion; for people who could sit unmoved through 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, can hardly be accepted as competent 
judges of such a work as that produced this morning. The most 
genuine expression of approval was drawn forth by the air with chorus, 
“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem,’—a compliment quite as much due 
to the exquisite singing of Mdlle. Tietjens, as to the metit of the 
piece. The greatest possible pains to ensure a perfect performance was 
taken by Mr. Benedict (whose labours this week are most trying), 
while Mdlle. Tietjens and Messrs. Cummings and Santley all exerted 
themselves to the utmost in the various solos allotted to them. From 
the “argument ” it will be seen that the selection is very unconnected, 
and with mere disjointed fragments of a work, which, if heard at all, 
should be heard in its entirety, it may, perhaps, be thought hardly 
fair to pronounce a definite judgment. Still, I am bound to record the 
fact that the opinion of all those with whom I have had an opportunity 
of communicating, quite agrees with my own,—that the oratorio has 
achieved, at the best, but a local succésd’estime, and that beyond 
Norfolk and Norwich Mr. Pierson’s fame is not likely to extend. 

Of Spohr’s Fall of Babylon, which formed the remainder of this 
morning’s programme, I have only time to add that with the exception 
of Mr. Vernon Rigby, the whole of the principal singers, assisted by 
Mr. H. J. Minns, and W. N. Smith (two of the Norwich Festival Choir), 
took part, and that the performance, more particularly of the second 
part, was really admirable; band, chorus, and chief singers being un- 
flagging to the last, although they had four hours’ work and have 
another three before them this evening, to say nothing of what has to 
be done to-morrow and Friday. 


Tuurspay. 

There wasa fair attendance at last night's concert, although the 
Hall was by no means taxed to its utmost capacity. What was the 
absolute number of persons present I cannot say, statistics not being 
furnished as at other Festivals, but as I understand that 1,400 is the 
limit when quite full, I should think that something like eight or nine 
hundred would be the number at Wednesday evening’s concert, which 
although still too long, was of more reasonable proportions than that of 
the preceding evening, concluding by eleven o’clock. As will be seen 





by the programme, the first part was exclusively devoted to excerpts 
from the works of Mozart. 


Part I. 
SELECTION FROM THE WORKS OF MOZART. 


Overture, Der Schauspiel Director. 

Romanza, “ Voi che sapete” (Nozze di Figaro), Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 

Aria, “ Qui sdegno” ( Flauto Magico), Signor Foli. 

Grand air, “ Martern aller Art” (/2 Seraglio), Mdile. Ilma di Marska. 

Aria, “ Il mio tesoro” (Don Giovannt), Signor Bettini, 

Duet, “‘Crudel perché finora” (Nozze di Figaro), Mdlle. Tietjens aud Mr 
Santley. 

Cavatina, “ Dalla sua pace” (Don Giovanni), Mr. Vernon Rigby. 

Aria, “ Parto” (Clemenza di Tito), Mdlle. Tietjens. Clarionet obdligato, 
Mr. Lazarus. 

Romanza, ‘‘ Deh vieni alla finestra ” ( Don Giovanni), Mr. Santley. 

Serenade for two principal violins, viola, and contrabasso, accompanied by 
violins, violas, violoncellos, and tympani, composed in 1776, at Salzburg, 
by Mozart. (Unpublished Autograph Manuscript, No. 239 in Dr. L. 
Von Kéchel’s Catalogue — in possession of Signor A. Randegger, who 
kindly lends it to the Committee for this occasion only.) 

Solo Quartet, Messrs. H. Blagrove, Oury, R. Balgrove, and Howell. 

Sestetto, ‘Sola, sola” (Don Giovanni), Mdlle. ‘Tietjens, Mdlle. Ima di 
Murska, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bettini, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Santley. 


Part II. 


Overture, Der Freischutz a eee ka 
Song, “‘ Sacred Vows,” Madame Patey ... wits ne 
Romance, ‘ O ma maitresse (Lalla Rookh), Mr. W. H. 
Cummings ose ase <a ‘ads .-- Felicien David. 
Bercense, ‘‘ Dors mon Enfant,” Madame Trebelli-Bettini Randegger. 
Trio, “Il Tintinnar ” ( Dinorah), Mdille. Ilma di Murska, 
Signor Bettini, and Mr. Santley. 4 aad 


C. M. v. Weber. 
Virginia Gabriel. 


Meyerbeer. 


Valse, ‘‘Godiamo,” Madlle. Tietjens. ... eve «es Bevignani. 
Song, ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” Mr. Santley ... eee eve 
Air, “ Robert toi que j'aime ” (Robert le Diable), Mdlle. 


Boyce. 


Ilma di Murska. ‘ << aaa sas 
Song, “ Sweet Bird,’ Madame Talbot Cherer, flute obbii- 
gato, Mr. Radcliffe... ose exe .» Handel. 
Part Song, ‘“ O Hush thee, my Baby” ... me eee Arthur Sullivan. 
Overture (Zannetia) ; cal ane a Auber. 


Meyerbeer. 


With one exception all the Mozart selection is so thoroughly 
familiar, that beyond recording the fact that all the pieces were 
admirably sung, and that ‘ Crudel perche* and “ Deh vieni» were 
repeated in obedience to general desire, nothing more need be said. 
The manuscript quartet serenade, now heard for the first time, is in 
three movements—Ist, Marcia, maestoso; 2nd, Minuetio; 3rd, Rondo 
allegretto—the key D major throughout. Replete with graceful 
flowing melody, allied with the exquisite harmonies which characterize 
everything that came from Mozart's pen, the work is sure to delight 
both musicians and the general public, and it is to be hoped that ere 
long an opportunity may be afforded for a second hearing in London, 
when the unanimous verdict of last night is certain to be confirmed. 
In the second part the overture to Der Freischiitz; the song, ‘‘ Sacred 
vows,” charmingly sung by Madame Patey, whose rapid progress 
justifies the belief that to Madame Sainton-Dolby, whose retirement is 
close at hand, has been found a worthy English successor, the romance 
from Lalla Rookh, given by Mr. Cummings in a manner that left 
nothing to desire, and Boyce’s nautico-national song, delivered with the 
greatest spirit and energy by Mr. Santley, were all encored; the cold- 
ness of the audience appearing to wear off as the Festival progresses. 

The scheme of this morning formed an agreeable contrast to that of 
yesterday, when the portions of Mr. Pierson’s laboured, pretentious, and 
unsatisfactory Hezekiah, and Spohr’s Fall of Babylon, which notwith- 
standing all its cleverness, is heavy (at times to dulness), constituted the 
programme. How the committee came to place two such compositions in 
juxtaposition, is one of those things that, as Lord Dundreary says, 
“ No fellow can understand.” Without pausing to think one moment, 
a dozen sacred works might be named, either of which would at once 
have afforded an effective contrast, formed an attraction, and helped to 
fill the hall with those who cared neither for Spohr or Pierson. 

The sacred cantata of Mr. Horace Hill, first presented to the public 
to-day, is smoothly written, lying well for the voices, nicely scored, 
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and, if not distinguished by any great originality, reminiscences of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, and Spohr (whose school Mr. Hill seems to have 
mostly affected), frequently flitting through one’s mind. It has, at 
any rate, the merit of being pleasant to listen to, not necessitating any 
violent strain on one’s powers of attention, and, as a whole, leaving an 
agreeable impression on the hearer. Malle. Tietjens, Madame Patey, 
Messrs. Cummings and Santley, sung the principal parts, with the 
greatest care and efficiency, the composer conducting the work, and 
receiving very general and deserved applause, both on entering and 
quitting the orchestra. 

As in Paris, London, and wherever it has been performed, Rossini’s 
Messe Solennelle made a most profound effect. Mr. Benedict has re- 
arranged the organ part (which isan improvement), and took all possible 
pains to ensure a perfect ensemble. The principal artists were Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and her husband, with Mr. Santley, 
a quartet that it would be almost impossible to surpass, and the result 
was that the music has never been heard to greater perfection. 

The contralto air, “ O salutaris Hostia” (Mdme. Trebelli), and the 
soprano air, ‘ Crucifixus” (Mdlle. Tietjens), were both repeated in 
obedience to the wish, not of the general public, who had remained 
quite silent, but of some presiding magnate who (as at Birmingham) 
seems, at times, to constitute the arbiter as to what is and what is not 
to be given again. During the “ Credo,” Crucifixus,” “ Et resurrexit,” 
and “Sanctus,” some of the audience stood up, prompted by a mys- 
terious principle that seems to animate the visitors to provincial 
Festivals, and what may be taken to indicate special respect or religious 
feeling which would be, perhaps, more completely shown by remaining 
standing the whole time. If there were any fixed rule on the subject 
it would then be an understood matter, but from many years’ experience, 
and having attended every musical festival in England, I can safely 
say that in no two places do the audience act alike in this respect, 
except in the case of the “ Hallelujah Chorus” of the Jessiah. 

After the almost sensuous strains of Rossini (described in the printed 
programmes as G. Rossini, for fear of mistakes), and the fully developed 
resources of the modern orchestra, of which the Italian maestro has so 
freely availed himself, the music of the grand old Saxon giant, Handel, 
in the Dettingen Te Deum, sounded at first strangely—a greater con- 
trast than the two works could hardly be imagined—each a master- 
piece in its way, but having nothing whatever in common beyond 
illustrating the widely diverse range of art, and being both productions 
of great masters who have left their permanent stamp on the wide 
world of music, and bequeathed to mankind lasting legacies of their 
genius. 

To-night is the last concert, and to-morrow the Messiah (for which 
every place is taken) concludes the musical performances. Further 
notices must be deferred till next week’s issue, when I hope to have 
something to communicate as to the financial results of the Festivals, 
which it is to be hoped will turn out more successfully than was 
originally expected, the large attendance of this morning, and antici- 
pations of to-morrow (to say nothing of the ball), greatly helping on 
that very desirable end. 

The weather has been decidedly favourable, just warm enough for 
the season of the year, and tempered by pleasant breezes suggestive of 
autumn. Last night a little rain fell, but only just enough to lay the 
dust without causing inconvenience to anybody. 


DainkwaTer Harp. 





Tae Conservatoire of Naples has been remodelled by a royal decree. 
Mercadante was not consulted, and he protests with such vigour as 
belongs to his years. 

Sr. Pererspurgu.—The following is a list of the principal members of 
the Italian operatic company during the next season: Mesdames Adelina 
Patti, Fricci, Volpini, Perelli, Trebelli, Dall’Anese ; Signori Calzolari, 
Capponi, Bettini, Mario, Rossi, Graziani, Gassier, Meo, Steller, Ba gagiolo, 
Zucchini, Fortuna, Varnesi, and Ferrero. The operas promised are 
Don Giovanni, Il Barbiere, Otello, Semiramide, La Gazza Ladra, La Son- 
nambula, I Puritani, Norma, Lucia, L’ Elisir, La Favorita, Linda, La 
Figlia, Maria di Rohan, Il Giuramento, Saffo, Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, Macbeth, Il due Foscari, Gli Ugonotti, L’ Africana, 
Dinorah, Faust, Romeo, Zampa, ll Domino Nero, and Fra Diavolo. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Leeps.—The organ recitals of Dr. Spark were resumed on Tuesday 
afternoon week. The attendance was large, and the Doctor was loudly 
applauded after each performance. The following was his programme : 

Orchestral—Grande Marche Heroique; Organ—a. Andante in E Fiat, 
Batiste ; 6. Fugue, in E Major (Diapasons 8, and 16, alone), Bach; Oper- 
atic—Reminiscences of the opera, tomeo and Juliet, Gounod; Oratorio— 
Air, “‘ But the Lord is mindful ;” Chorus, ‘‘ How lovely are the messengers ” 
(St. Paul), Mendelssohn ; Orchestral—Overture, William Tell, Rossini. 

On the Saturday evening after, the Town Hall Popular Concerts 
commenced with Dr, Spark as solo organist and musical director. 
Miss Grace Armytage, Miss Annie Anyon, and Mr. H. C. Sanders were 
the vocalists, it being an “Irish Ballad night.” Dr. Spark opened with 
Flotow’s overture to Martha. The Doctor remarks in his programme— 
“The enjoyment of these favourite old ballads, with such surroundings 
as are peculiar to the Town Hall, is further enhanced by their being 
given on Saturday evenings, when, for many, the toil of the day and 
the week has ceased.” 


MarearEe.—Success continues to attend the concerts at the Hall-by. 
the-Sea. The artists last week were—Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Alice 
May (both re-engaged), Madame Burrington, Mr. Reed Larmill, Mr. 
Edward Murray (also re-engaged), and Herr Jona Griebe, a violinist. 
On Thursday there was an opera recital, when 1 T'rovatore was given. 
Miss Fanny Holland sang ‘“‘ Tacea la noite,” and much of the music 
belonging to Leonora, with taste and dramatic expression. Madame 
Burrington sang effectively, ‘‘ Stride la Vampa ;” and Miss Alice May, 
the final duet, ‘Si la Stanchezza.” Miss Alice May evidently possesses 
considerable dramatic power. Mr. Reed Larmill joined her in it, and 
an encore could have been taken had not encores been expressly pro- 
hibited. Mr. Reed Larmill’s upper notes told with good effect in the 
‘* Miserere,” and he sang all his pieces with taste. ‘I'he same may be 
said of Mr. Edward Murray, who, by-the-bye, sang “ Il balen” with 
fine expression. The entire performance reflected credit on all con- 
cerned, including the band and the conductor (Mr. John Winter- 
bottom). The densely-packed hall proved the wisdom of the clever 
manager, Mr. Hingston, in providing such an entertainment for his 
patrons. In consequence of its success the performance was repeated 
on the following night. The most notable features in the other night’s 
programmes were Miss Holland’s “ Jewel Song” from Faust, and the 
popular song, ‘‘ When we went a-gleaning” (Ganz); Miss Alice May’s 
“Lady of the Lea” (Henry Smart); and “None can tell” (G. B. 
Allen), which seems likely to exceed in popularity the same composer’s 
“« Who can tell ;” indeed, in my opinion, it is a better song. Madame 
Burrington’s “ Non & ver” and “Il Segreto;” Mr. Reed Larmill’s 
‘“« Yes, let me like a Soldier fall” and “ Come into the Garden, Maud ;” 
and Mr. Edward Murray’s “ She was my Boyhood’s Dream ” (Hatton), 
were encored, in spite of prohibitions, Miss Fanny Holland and Miss Alice 
May also sang a pleasing and simple duet of G. B. Allen’s, entitled 
“ Memory ;” and the latter lady joined Mr. Edward Murray in Miss 
Virginia Gabriel’s duet, “ Yet once again."—(From a Correspondent.) 

a , ane 


WAIFS. 


Madame Arabella Goddard has returned from Switzerland to 
Bologne-sur-Mer, 


The Pesaro fétes, in honour of Rossini, began on Saturday last. 
It is proposed to place a statue of Rossini in La Scala, Milan. 


SAYING BY A soRE comPosrR.—Mr., Stinger, the critic who reviewed 
my symphony, thinks himself a gadfly, when he’s only a bug. 

ANOTHER VERSION.—Thinks himself an A sharp when he’s a B flat. 

M. Michot, the tenor, goes to New Orleans for six months, ata salary 
per month, of 12,000 frances. 


Mdlle. Wugk, soprano, pupil of M. Duprez, has been engaged by 
M. Bagier. 

The Premier Jour de Bonheur will be revived early in September at 
the Opéra-Comique, with nearly the original cast. 

Malle. Minnie Hauck is in Paris, en route for Moscow, where she has 
a good engagement. 

M. Thomas’s Mignon, as a grand opera, has been pronounced, by 
those who have attended the rehearsals at Baden, to be a success. 


The pupils of the Munich Conservatoire have presented their 
retiring chief, Herr von Balow, with a silver laurel-crown. 
_ The Gazette des Thédtres says that Madame Lucca is seeking to be 
divorced from her husband. Such news wants confirmation strong. 
Herr Maurice Strakosch has engaged Herr Theodore Wachtel, the 


Vienese Tenor of the high “Ut,” for a series of performances in the 
United States. 
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~ The Gazeite Musicale announces that Mr. Mapleson has dissolved 
partnership with Mr. Gye. Unhappy alliance, whether disrupted or 
not. 

M. Halévy’s Noé turns out to be an unfinished work, part being 
unscored, part untouched. M. Bizet is spoken of as likely to under- 
take the task of completing it. 

M. Offenbach’s latest opera, Les Brigands, is approaching completion. 
The text, by MM. Meliss and Haléey, hes been “seed "eb the 

ariétés. 


‘The French journals announce that Signor Schira has been engaged 
to write an opera for next season by “les plus anciens éditeurs de 
musique d’Angleterre, MM. Wood, Cramer et Cie.” 


Besides his new opera, M. Antoine Rubinstein is writing a cantata, 
La Tour de Babel. Let us hope that, in it, there will be no confusion 
of tones. 


Here is M. Pasdeloup’s list for the new season, as far as yet determined 
upon:—Rienzi, Nydia, La Bohemienne, Noé (the new opera by 
Halévy), La Statue, Don Pasquale, and Un Ballo in Maschera, 


A young pupil of the Coneervatoire, Mdlle. Jane de Gray (English, 
surely), has been engaged by M. Pasdeloup. Report is loud in praise 
of her beautiful soprano voice. 


The remains of M. Salvator Patti were interred on Monday week» 
after a funeral service at St. Augustin’s. M. Strakosch attended as 
chief mourner. Adelina, Carlotta, and Carlo Patti seem to have been 
detained elsewhere. 


M. Schott, head of the famous publishing firm of Mayence, kept his 

“ silver wedding ” on the 30th July. The Philharmonic Society, the 

- orchestra of the theatre, and several choral unions serenaded M. Schott 
on the occasion. 


From the Yorkshire Post we learn that Mr. W. H. Tate, a pupil of 
Dr. Spark, has been appointed organist and choir-master of St. Paul’s 
Church, Bradford, where full choral service is performed by an excel- 
lent surpliced choir of 40 singers. Mr, C. Whitely, another pupil of 
the same master, has received the appointment of organist at St. 
Simon’s Church, Leeds. The Rev. J, Hall Doe has appointed Mr. 
Thomas Barnes, of Horbury, to the office of tenor singer in St. James’s 
Church, Batley. 


Visitors to St. Marylebone Workhouse may remember “ Old 
John,” the blind organist, for 78 years an inmate. At seven years 
John was brought a blind orphan to the “ house,” where he remained till 
the age of 85, and died, mourned by his companions and respected by 
the officers. For many years he played the organ and led the singing 
in the workhouse chapel. His knowledge of the Bible and Prayer 
Book was so great that he could repeat every word of the Psalms. For 
a man whose life was spent in the workhouse, he was intelligent and 
respectable, and his venerable appearance interested the visitors, to 
whom the master always introduced “ Old John.” 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Novetto, Ewer, & Co.— The Organist’s Quarterly Journal,” for July, edited by 
William Spark, Mus. Doc. Choral Songs—No. 1, “* The Parting Kiss;” No, 
2, ‘* When the rosy morn,” by G. A. Sydenham, 
—- _" & Co.—‘‘ Awake, awake, the flowers unfold,” song, by J. M'Murdie, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We have not met fora long time with a Singing School which we have 
perused with more unmixed satisfaction than the present. Its celebrated 
author adds to a naturally strong and carefully educated mind all that glow 
of talented enthusiasm which is so seldom found except in youth. Mr. Bar- 
nett’s School of Singing is what a standard work ought to be—intelligible to 
every one who studies it with due attention, but neither shallow nor flimsy. 
The work is divided into four sections or parts, viz.: Ist, Exercises; 2nd, 
Ornament and Practice; 3rd, Style; and 4th, Vocalizzi; with numerous 
examples. The result is one of the most perfect and practical singing schools 
of the day.” — Weekly Express. 


“Mr. John Barnett has many years enjoyed so high a reputation in the 
musical world, that any work of a scientific character from so gifted a pen 
cannot fail to possess a more than ordinary claim to the attention of all inte- 
rested in musical progress on its true basis. His School of Singing has long 
become a standard elementary work, both at home and abroad.” — Advertiser, 


“ This School of Singing is, in every respect, creditable to its talented author. 
It is written in a clear and condensed style, together with numerous varieties 
of examples for every description of voice, which cannot fail to render it an 
acceptable book to all those who engage themselves, professional or otherwise, 
in the refined art of singing. We are not acquainted with any treatise on this 
interesting subject more distinct and practical than that now beforé us.”— 
Dublin Daily Journal. 


‘From beginning to end Barnett’s School of Singing is full of information 
of an original and well-defined character, the result of many years’ practical 
experience, the whole of which is conveyed in a clear, simple, and unaffected 
style ; the professor of musie no less than the amateur vocalist will be gratified 
and instructed by an attentive study of this very able treatise.”—Oz/ord 
Journal. 


“Mr. John Barnett has just given to the world the result of a life’s ex- 
perience, in a treatise that may be considered a complete manual of vocaliza- 
tion. It embraces almost every possible requisite for a vocalist, and furnishes 
rules for the acquirement of style and execution, as well as the formation and 
cultivation of the voice; he completely exhausts the subject, and leaves abso- 
lutely nothing to treat of. Mr. Barnett is not satisfied with merely giving 
progressive studies for the execution of rapid passages, but he tells how to 
master the difficulty. He does not say merely, ‘Study these,’ but gives a 
method by which they may be obtained. If our space admitted, we would 
willingly give some extracts from the ingenious methods he adopts to enable 
even inflexible voices to conquer technical difficulties. The book should not 
only be in the hands of all amateurs, but we strongly recommend it to all 
those professors of singing who do not publish books of their own. We 
cordially congratulate Mr John Barnett upon having made a great stride 
towards the perfection of the vocal art.”—Ausical World. 
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MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOSEY AND CO., LONDON. 


HESSE'S ORGAN BOOK, Vol I., 29 Pleces. 6s., cloth. 

HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, Vol. II., 24 Picces, 6s., cloth. The Two Vols. bound 
together in boards, 12s. 

JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 59 Pieces. 6s., cloth 

HENRY SMART’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Works. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for the practice 
of the Organ Obbligato. 

HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES FOR THE 
ORGAN. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

J. L, HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 7 Works. ‘7s, 6d., cloth. 

THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, 

BOOSEY’S NATIONAL GLEE BOOK, 60 Glees. 2s. 6d. 

BISHOP'S TWENTY-SIX GLEES. 3s., cloth. 

THE “CHORALIST.” 96 popular part-songs. 2 vols., 58. each. 

MENDELSSOHN’S 24 FOUR-PART SONGS. Price 1s. 

THE ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, 112 Popular Songs and New Ballads. Gilt 
edges, 8s. 

CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONG BOOK. In three vols., 4s. cach; or in one 
vol., containing 180 Songs, gilt edges, 12s. 

HUMMEL'S ARRANGEMENTS OF SYMPHONIES, &c. 2s. each. 

1, Beethoven’s Septuor, 3. Beethoven’s Eroica. 
2. Beethoven's Pastoral. 4. Mozart’s Jupiter. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 61 pieces, Two vols, 4s. each; or 
one vol., 8s, 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” BEETHOVEN. A new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, 7s. 6d. 

THE “NE PLUS ULTRA” MOZART. A new and complete edition of Mozart's 
19 Sonatas, 5s. 

LOGIER’S SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND 
PRACTICAL COMPOSITION, 10s. 6d. 

DE BERIOT’S SEVEN AIRS, with all the Variations for violin and piano 
3s. 6d. 

TWELVE OPERATIC AIRS for violin and piano, 2s, 6d. 

TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR DANCES for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

TWENTY ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH AIRS for violin and piano, 
2s. 6d. 

TWENTY CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ AIRS for violin and piano, 2s. 6d. 

RODE, BAILLOT, AND KREUTZER’S METHOD for the violin. 
edition. 3s. 6d, 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S COMPOSITIONS. 


COX AND BOX, Complete, 12s, 
THE CONTRABANDISTA, 4s. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


THE TROUBADOUR, Sung by Mr. Patey. 4s. 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s. 

I WISH TO TUNE MY QUIVERING LYRE. Sung by Mr. Santley. 3s, 
0, SWEET AND FAIR! Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s, 

THE MOTHER’S DREAM. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 4s. 

GIVE. Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 83s. 

THOU ART LOST TO ME. Sung by Mrs. Hale, 3s, 

SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. Sung by Mr. Cummings, 4s, 
WILL HE COME? Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 4s, 

HE WILL RETURN. (Contrabandista.) 3s. 

THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. (Do.) 3s, 

FROM ROCK TO ROCK. Comic Song. (Do.) 3s, 


SACRED WORKS. 


REJOICE IN THE LORD. Anthem. 1s, 

_ ated TOWARD THY HOLY TEMPLE. Anthem for 
Festivals, 

A HYMN OF THE HOME.LAND. 1s. 

SING, 0 HEAVENS. Anthem for Christmas, 3s, 

I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol. 


PIANOFORTE, 


DAY DREAMS Six Pieces. 4s. 
THE CONTRABANDISTA. (Airs.) 4s. 
COX AND BOX (Airs.) 5s, 





7s, 6d. 


New 








LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET, 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


Second Paraphrase of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise. 


PRIOE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








L’Elisire d’ Amore, 


Grand Fantaisie sur l’Opéra de Donizetti. 


PRIOCH FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Jeunesse Doreée. 
Galop de Concert. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Autumnal Tints, 


Morceau de Salon. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 
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NOW READY, 
CHAPPELL'S 


Ausical AMagasine. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


CONTAINS 


AUBER’S OPERA, 


MASANIELLO, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 





BY 


EK. FL. RIMBAULT. 


PRECEDED BY THE STORY ON WHICH THE OPERA IS 
FOUNDED. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


. LINLEY’S BALLAD BOOK. 

. SIX PIANOFORTE PIECES by Kuhe and Favarger. 

. SIX DUETS and THREE TRIOS for Treble Voices. 

. “THE YOUNG PUPIL’—A Collection of 24 Juvenile Pieces, 
including several of D’Albert’s favourites. 

. SACRED PIECES from the Works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, &ec. 

. TWENTY SONGS by Franz Schubert. 

. CHRISTY MINSTREL SONGS, arranged as Vocal Duets. 

. FRA DIAVOLO, the Opera of, for Pianoforte. 

. DANCE MUSIC, New and Popular, including 
Echoes” Quadrille, 





‘‘ Christmas 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
POST FREE, ls. 2d, OR THREE FOR 3s. 4d. 





CHAPPHLL & CoO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
CITY AGENTS— 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., and F, PITMAN, 
Paternoster Row. 


METZLER AND CO.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IFE AND WRITINGS OF J. SEBASTIAN BACH. 














fe From the German of Forkel and Hilgenfeldt, with additions from Original 
Sources, Cloth, gilt, bevelled edges. Price 3s, 6d. By post, 44 stamps, 
MerzLer & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





ETZLER & CO.’S FIFTY MELODIES for the ad 
ENGLISH CONCERTINA, post free, 18 stamps. The newest and most co 
popular melodies.—37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


USIC FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS, by R. 





ReDHEAD 8. D. 
Harvest Home Hymn. Solo and Chorus, Octavo Edition O13 rt 
Ditto. Ditto. Folio ... ove - 26 | 

Introit for Harvest Festivals... - 01 a 


Merz.er & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 


No. XX., Vol. 5, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1869. 

No. 1. Song, “ Hear my crying, O God" (H. W. Goodban), 2. Pianoforte 
piece, “‘ Kyrie,” from ay Imperial Mass (Franz Nava). 3. Hymn, “ Teach us, 
O Lord, to pray” (G. A. Macfarren). 4. Duet, “Up now my soul” (Henry 
Smart). 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium, No. 19 (E. F. Rimbault). 

Price One Shilling. Post free, 14 stamps. 

NOTICE.—Volumes I., II., IlI., and IV., of “EXETER HALL” are now 
ready, elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s. ; post free, 5s, 6d. each. 

Metzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. W. 














Parts I., II., and III, are now ready of 


UNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM. 

A Selection of Pieces from the works of the most celebrated Composers, arranged 

by E. F. Rimpautt. Engraved and printed in the best manner. Price 1s, each, net. 
Post free, 13 stamps. 

Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





Second Edition. 
HE HARMONIUM LIBRARY. Containing Fifty 
Sacred Melodies, consisting chiefly of airs not found in any similar collection, 
Arranged by E. F. Riwpautrt, Beautifully printed from new type. Price 1s. 
Post free, 13 stamps, 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES for the PIANO- 
FORTE. By Bertnotp Tovas. D. 
ECHCES OF GENEVA. * (Illustrated) ove 3 
(In Imitation of a Musical Box. ) 
SKATING. Iliustration cos ove wo 8 
EVENING THOUGHTS. Nocturne |... . w § 
LES HUGUENOTS. (Transcription) .. 4 
Post free, Half- -price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


SONGS by 








N E W Virginia GaABRIED. 
8 
DO NOT FORGET ME QUITE oo 8 ase 3 
A MOTHER'S SONG. (Illustrated) ... ove eco 4 
‘BERYL, Companion Song to ‘*Ruby” wo «CA 
THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW ‘i os 4 
Post free, Half-price. 
Mertzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NEW,,,PRAWING-ROOM PIECES by Sraruzx a 


GLOVER, rie 


ecocy 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE, No. 1. ria 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RHINE. No. 2. he 

Beautifully Illustrated. m f 

Price 8s. each; post free 18 stamps. eres | 
Merzier & Co,, 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. ™ ; 


NEw SONGS JUST PUBLISHED. oe 





MY SECRET. Berthold Tours 3 
. Henry Smart eve 3 
WHITE DOVE. Ditto « 3 
NO CROWN WITHOUT THE CROSS. “J. R. ‘Thomas... 3 
APPRENTICED. Miss M. Lindsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss)... 4 
A BLESSING ON THY LOVING. HEART. George Barker 3 
Post free, Half-price. 
Merzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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Just Published. 
EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECES by C. W. Grover. 
8. D. 


MY FIRST VISIT TO THE CHRISTY’S oo ate 
MY SECOND VISIT TO THE CHRISTY'S ... 
A Selection of their most popular Melodies, arranged for the Pianolorte, 
Post free, Half-price. 











METZLER & Co., 37, GREAT MABLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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“HAMLET,’ 


(AMLETO) 
OPERA IN PIVE ACTS, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 


AS PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN 








PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera Complete. (Arranged by Georges Bizet) -.. 


8. D. 
. Six Fantaisies Sans Octaves:— KETTERER. “Fantaisie brillante” is a 
. Duo, ‘ Doute dela Lumitre” ... ies vis KRUGER. “Recit et Duo.” Transcription variée... 
. “Cheur des Pages et Officers”... ... VALIQUET. «Valse d’Ophélie.” Transcription facile 
. Chanson Bachique” Bas = a 
. ‘Marche Danoise ” ose reer oP VAUTHROT. { 
. “Ballad lie” sia one oe 
“Valse eases “ No.1. “Danse Villageoise ” 
; ' 2 © Pas des Chasseurs” 


e€RAMER. Bouquet de Mélodies, Books I. and II., each ... 3. “Pantomime ” 


NEUSTEDT. Trois Fantaisies.—Transcriptions :— € 'Valoe-Mactrks *... 
No. 1. “@antabile du duo” et « oon 7” me et 5. “Pas du Bouquet 
Officiers ” sty 6. “Bacchanale” * 
2, «Fablian d’Ophélie” et “ Chanson Bechique 7, “Prelude de VEsplanade” ig 
d’Hamlet” ove ae 5 8. “Marche Danoise ” 
3. “Ballade et Valse d’ Ophélie” cae am nad 9. “ Valse d’Ophélie” 


“La Féte du Printemps,” 
Six Airs de Ballet, et trois Transcriptions :— 





PP PP Ph OO Ph 
oooocooooceo 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


The Opera Complete. (Arranged by Georges Bizet) wee nee 
{« La Féte du Printemps,” No. 5. “Pas du Bouquet” 


BIZET. Six Airs de Ballet, et trois Transcriptions :— .  Bacchanale” 


No.1. “Danse Villageoise” ...0, seas . “Prelude de Esplanade” ‘3 
2. “Pasdes Chasseurs”  ... ; ms a . Marche Danoise ” A 
3. “Pantomime”... % a Lad iu “Valse d’Ophélie” 


4. “Valse-Mazurka ” i Sie cas ne LEFEBURE.WELY. ‘+ Fantaisie Concertante” Ny 





DANCE MUSIC. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
“Premier Quadrille” _... as: 4 0| STRAUSS. Polka, ‘‘Cheur des Pages et Officiers”. 
“ Secondi¢me Quadrille” ach “a .. 4 O| ETTLING, “Ophélie.” Polka Mazurka... F 
VALIQUET. “ Quadrille pour les petites Mains”... » 4 0} MEY, “La Féte du Printemps.” Polka Mazurka 
STRAUSS. “Valse d’Ophélie” Bien) fucks — cee eee 6! O } SEUTE, “La Freya,” Polka du Bouquet 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
STRAUSS. ‘Valse Ophélie” ...  .. .. «,  .«. 6 O| STRAUSS. «Premier Quadrille” 





EDITIONS DE MM. HEUGEL & CI, PARIS. 
LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 244, REGENT STREET. 


Printed by Hawpersow, Rarr, and Fewron, at No, 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, i ty of 
‘ Published by Wu Doxcam Davison at the Office, 244, Regent Street Saturday, aonaier ty 1069, cia 














